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It is hard to get to the Ukraine since 
the war began. The trip is long and 
difficult. From England one can get 
to Bergen, then to Petrograd and Kiev 
through Norway and Sweden, and se- 
cure passage on one of the revictualing 
boats which, well convoyed, takes 
about seven days to reach Murmansk, 
a base which has lately been created on 
the Murman coast. 

A special train will take us from 
Petrograd to Kiev. The less-favored 
travelers have to find a place for them- 
selves as best they can in the train, 
already crowded with tovarishis (com- 
rades). “That is the way the soldiers 
are called now, and, asa rule, all think- 
ing and organized citizens of free 
Russia. Clusters of human beings are 
clinging to the buffers and doors. Not 
a place to be had on the roof or in the 
aisles. One has to get in through the 
windows. Men and women stay like 
this for about two days without 
grumbling. What extraordinary en- 
durance! And what a force did an 
army of such men represent! 

Immense stretches of water; every- 
where desolation, misery, ruin; houses 
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disappear under the floods, only a few 
roofs emerge; it is inundation in all its 
horror. This is the majestic Dnieper. 

A radiant sun makes the manifold 
gilded cupolas glisten. The Convent of 
Lavra stands out against the horizon on 
top of a hill; the red and green roofs 
give the city a touch of gayety. This 
is Kiev, the Russian Jerusalem. We 
have hardly had timé to get a glimpse 
of this enchanting picture, when we 
enter the dirty little station, thronged 
with idle tovarishis who spend their 
days there, sleeping on the ground, 
never ceasing to nibble the stémitchkis, 
seeds of the sunflower so much loved 
n Russia. The husks are scattered all . 
over the ground. 

The Kiev of war-time ‘is over- 
crowded; there are many refugees from 
Serbia and Rumania. From Petro- 
grad and from Moscow people have 
rushed to the hospitable Ukraine. 
Life is comparatively easy here, but so 
dear. How hard it is for the poor! 
The endless files of people at the doors 
of the bakeries and dairies prove this. 
No seats in the street-cars; the buffers 
are taken by storm, and the steps of 
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the cars are always crowded. At the 
stopping places, more standing in line; 
the people wait with resignation. 

Wearrived at Kiev full of confidence 
and hope. They were preparing a great 
offensive for the summer, and we were 
impatient to participate in it. We 
were, unfortunately, very soon to lose 
our illusions, and to be dismayed at 
the fatal campaign carried on behind 
the lines by German agents. The Rus- 
sians wanted peace at any price. They 
even dared to wish for German rule, in 
order to reéstablish order and disci- 
pline, because they had reached the 
point of being afraid for their lib- 
erty. There was disorder everywhere, 
anarchy was increasing. The clear- 
sighted saw with dismay the danger- 
ous slope down which Russia was al- 
lowing herself to glide. They hoped 
for an energetic man who would seize 
the reins of government, who would 
rally all the well-disposed. But the 
Russian has the indolence of Oriental 
peoples; he fully realized the danger 
and suffered from this state of affairs; 
but he did not act. Holidays are nu- 
merous in Russia. All work stops; 
newspapers do not appear; the fac- 
tories are closed. They know nothing 
of the intensive production of our 
French war-plants. Another thing 
that surprised the stranger was the 
great liberty which Austrian prisoners 
of war enjoyed. Absolutely free, they 
already felt at home, as if in a con- 
quered country. They were very good 
workers, and almost all of them had a 
trade. Some of them had started busi- 
ness on a large scale, and had made 
great profits. The iovarish worked, 
too. He did odd jobs, sold newspapers, 
tobacco, took his place in the file. 
Trade in a small way is preferable to 
war. 

The first of May is, of course, a holi- 
day. From early morning large crowds 
gathered in different parts of the town, 
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concentrating in the Kreschiatik, the 
famous street of Kiev, where they 
passed in an immense procession. 
There was a profusion of red flags, and 
always the everlasting inscriptions: 
‘Long live the Revolution! Long live 
the International!’ The black flags of 
the anarchists, yellow and blue flags 
of the Ukrainians. The three colors 
are definitively banished. 

Naturally, strikes are common: the 
strike of the izvoschiks, the waiters in 
the cafés, who demand twenty-five per 
cent of the revenues of the cooks who 
are unwilling to prepare more than one 
meal a day and claim free use of the 
drawing-room oncea week, and, finally, 
of the dvorniks, or janitors, who leave 
the houses without keepers. This 
people, so long oppressed, so little pre- 
pared for the revolution, would fain 
play the master. It was intoxicated 
with liberty, wanted to enjoy its new 
rights, and make the most of its power. 

When at last all our matériel had 
arrived at Kiev, we left for the front, 
curious to study and see at work the 
revolutionary soldier of the fighting 
line. The man at the rear had given 
us a sad impression. Lazy, a straggler, 
undisciplined, tired of war, thinking of 
nothing else but the immediate distri- 
bution of the land, and refusing abso- 
lutely to go back to the front which he 
had deserted. What state of mind 
were we to find at the front, and was it 
not to be feared that this army with- 
out discipline would be incapable of 
any further serious effort? The sol- 
diers themselves elected their officers, 
the salute had been abolished. In 
every company a committee of soldiers 
had been set up, which was to discuss 
and decide all questions: expediency 
of offensives, supplies, relations be- 
tween the officers and their men. This 
was the work of Kerensky, that dan- 
gerous Utopian, who was perhaps sin- 
cere, but who did so much harm to 
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his country by abolishing discipline in 
the army. He wanted to lower the 
prestige of the officers, to reduce their 
privileges, which he considered con- 
trary to the principles of equality. He 
sought to realize the dream of the 
armed nation, of troops fighting under 
leaders appointed by them and respon- 
sible to them, assisted by soldier- 
deputies who alone exercised the real 
command. The sequence of events has 
shown us, alas! what a serious mistake 
had been made, and that such troops, 
without discipline and without leader, 
are nothing else but an armed mob. 
The soldier was happy at last to be his 
own master, no more to be oppressed, 
—and, it must be admitted — mal- 
treated, as he was before the revolu- 
tion. The officers dared not resist, and 
their share of the responsibility is 
great; because they were silent though 
they felt the menace and understood 
the danger, fearing, in their turn, these 
men: whom formerly they were too 
much inclined to consider as mere 
animals. 

The officers of the old régime, how- 
ever, retained among themselves the 
old discipline. Never has an army 
been so well provided with munitions. 
The place of the offensive had been 
well chosen, the high command in- 
spired confidence. Therefore the issue 


of the offensive depended entirely on 


the soldiers. 

On the first of July, the Russians 
took the offensive. Everything had 
been done to insure success. The best 
regiments had been brought together 
and began the attack, which at first 
was quite successful; but the Germans 
soon rallied and attacked in their turn. 
The loyal Russian regiments had all 
been replaced by troops already cor- 
rupted. Some of them refused to 
march. The Germans pushed them 
back, and a general retreat followed. 
The Russian officers, recovering their 
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courage, invited death in an effort to 
lead their men against the enemy; but 
their enthusiasm had gone. All was in 
vain. The offensive failed, the last 
loyal troops were demoralized, the last 
of the loyal officers killed. Therefore, 
when the enemy attacked, nothing 
could stop the frantic flight of the revo- 
lutionary troops. 

We passed through Ezerjean, where 
the station, riddled with bullets, re- 
called the recent battles, the heroic 
time when the Russian army made it- 
self master of the whole of Galicia. 
But the soldiers did not allow them- 
selves to be touched by such reminders. 
The retreat from Galicia had begun. 
A panic ensued; infantry, artillery, sol- 
diers of all arms, retreated in terrible 
disorder. All the villages that marked 
the old boundary were burning. The 
Germans advanced. Only the Batta- 
lions of Death, battalions of women or 
volunteers, went to the front. But the 
poor women were massacred, unable 
to carry the soldiers along with them. 
So the mob passed, plundering every- 
thing on their way. Also there were 
long columns of men with wounds in 
the left hand, almost all self-inflicted. 
The Cossacks attacked them savagely. 
They tore off the bandages, and it was 
seen that the majority had absolutely 
no wounds. Whereupon they were 
shot without pity. 

Korniloff, the commander on the 
southwest front, tried to resist. He. 
took it upon himself to reéstablish the 
death-penalty, and had deserters shot. 
‘I am not commanding on a battle- 
field,’ he declared in his orders of the 
day, ‘but on a field of black shame and 
treason.’ The Cossacks accomplished 
noteworthy deeds of arms in the rear- 
guard. They maintained strict disci- 
pline. Alas! there was nothing to be 
done. At Czernovitz the panic was in- 
credible, and pillaging was done on 
a large scale. Eight hundred thousand 
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pairs of boots were burned when the 
army lacked shoes. German aeroplanes 
hovered over the city, throwing down 
proclamations forbidding the blowing 
up of the bridges. The mines were 
ready, but the orders were obeyed and 
the bridges remained intact. Artillery 
and munition also were abandoned. 
The army was still fleeing when the 

Germans, considering their victory 
sufficient, stopped at the border of 
their own accord and established their 
new positions. After a few days, when 
the Russians were sure of the enemy’s 
intentions, they came back and dug 
their trenches about six versts from 
the first German lines. The triumph 
of the German army was assured; Ga- 
licia reconquered, an immense war- 
booty, the ruin of the whole Russian 
army. From that day they understood 
the irreparable evil the revolution had 
done to the country. The revolution- 
ary army, without a resolute com- 
mander, left to itself, anxious to enjoy 
its new rights, could not fight any 
more. It could no longer be counted 
as a serious force in the world struggle. 
_ Soon, moreover, Kerensky was to 
give it a last fatal blow as a result of 
the Korniloff episode. The obscure 
part which the minister played on this 
occasion is little known. On the tenth 
of September we heard at the front 
that Korniloff was coming at the head 
of seventy thousand men. This expedi- 
tion filled the country with great 
hopes, the general being very popular. 
The blow had been prepared for a long 
while. In the cities there were numer- 
ous officers who were all devoted to the 
general, and who were only waiting for 
a signal agreed upon, toact. Kerensky 
at once appointed another generalis- 
simo, and established at Pskov a new 
staff. Thus, as Korniloff retained Mo- 
hilev, there were two staffs, each giving 
orders, which added to the general 
confusion. 
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Almost all the commanders, and 
soon the new generalissimo himself 
joined Korniloff. The army marched 
on Petrograd. Thereupon Kerensky 
made himself supreme chief of the 
armies. An appeal was made to the 
soldiers in the trenches, to leave the 
front and hasten to the aid of Petro- 
grad, threatened by the ‘counter-revo- 
lutionary’ army. But theend wasnear. 
When, a few days later, Korniloff ar- 
rived in sight of Petrograd, the two 
armies fraternized. After this, Kale- 
dine withdrew to the Don, refusing to 
have his Cossacks killed for Russia. 
Kerensky had played an equivocal and 
as yet little known part in this affair. 
It is certain that the gallant Korniloff 
had served as scapegoat. Immedi- 
ately after his arrest, severe measures 
were taken to destroy the power of the 
generals in command, and pass it over 
to the civil commissioners who were 
appointed as a result of this affair. 
The ‘treacherous’ officers were exe- 
cuted in a body. But the army lacked 
generals. Kerensky wished to reéstab- 
lish order, as we see from orders pub- 
lished by him. It was now forbidden 
to kill officers. Later we heard of 
Korniloff’s escape and his safe arrival 
on the Don. 

Meanwhile, at Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
where we were then quartered, the 
balls went on. Twice a week the aides- 
de-camp of the governor general gave 
an evening party. Many officers and 
Sisters of Mercy were present. The 
balls were much frequented. Men 
came in crowds from the positions on 
the banks of the Dniester. Never was 
there more joyous holiday-making, 
never did the vodka flow as on the day 
of the capture of Riga. At dawn they 
were still dancing. 

At Kiev likewise little thveghe: was 
given to the war. The theatres were 
crowded with people. Yet how many 
symptoms there were of an impending 
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storm! While I was making a short 
stay at the Holy City, they tried some 
Bolshevik soldiers who had deserted 
the army — of course before a civil 
tribunal. In the whole garrison not a 
soldier was to be found who would act 
as escort to these prisoners, nor an 
officer who could force them to do it. 
The governor general told me that the 
soldiers appeared only at meal-hours, 
and that it was impossible to make 
them do the slightest work. They dare 
not deal rigorously with them. Our 
prisoners, sure of being acquitted, went 
alone to the court. Nobody thought of 
running away. One day, however, it 
caused general surprise when one was 
missing at the call. But an hour later 
our prisoner arrived ina carriage;as he 
did not feel very well, he had calmly 
gone to consulta physician. It is useless 
to add that the soldiers wereacquitted, 
and that the trial finished with a great 
celebration: parades, flags, music. 

We were in the throes of a serious 
financial crisis. Money was totally 
lacking. In order to remedy this state 
of affairs, they issued worthless notes, 
the ‘Kerensky’ of twenty and forty 
roubles, without signatures and with- 
out numbers, looking very much like 
common tickets. Whoever chose could 
easily imitate them. The Germans 
overflowed the country with small 
notes of ten and five roubles manu- 
factured in their country. They were 
easily identified, the numbers of series 
being slightly different. In_ spite 
of that, they circulated freely and 
were accepted everywhere. Counter- 
feit bills were, moreover, so numer- 
ous that no one paid much attention 
to them. The banks themselves gave 
them out, and nobody ever dreamed of 
refusing them. What an alarming su- 
perabundance of paper in circulation! 
Only the State Bank had a reserve in 
coin. Private banks were no longer al- 
lowed to have one. 


At the front the situation was bad; 
men declared flatly that they would 
not spend another winter in the 
trenches. They tore the warm clothes 
that were distributed to them. Forage 
was lacking, horses died of starvation. 
They began to demobilize the older 
classes, who returned to their villages. 
A reign of terror began to rule in the - 
country districts. 

On the third of November Austria 
proposed to the Allies, through the me- 
dium of Russia, to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace. This might mean the 
end of the war in a short time. But 
exactly two days after these proposals, 
on the fifth, the revolution broke out 
in Petrograd, which was to have such 
a tremendous influence on the future 
of Russia and the peace of the world . 
The Bolsheviki usurped power. 

On the fifteenth, we heard at Kiev 
the first cannon-shot. The Bolsheviki, 
who up to that moment had been 
kept quiet through fear of the Cos- 
sacks and their terrible Nagaikas, had 
just made themselves masters of the 
Arsenal. From there they fired on the 
Libsky Quarter. The masquerade for 
the evening was, however, not counter- 
manded, and from the hall, between 
two waltzes, one could hear the report 
of guns and the cries of the wounded. 
From the fortress, also in their power, 
they bombarded the house of the gov- 
ernor, where the French hospital had 
been installed. The shooting of the 
75’s, which the rioters used, was unfor- 
tunately very well handled, and the 
machine guns placed on the roof of the 
Palace were rapidly reduced to silence. 
But the hospital was struck by shells 
and the wounded had to be removed 
under fire. The troops opposed to the 
Bolsheviki were ‘Junkers,’ young war- 
rant officers from sixteen to eighteen 
years old,— among whom the ma- 
chine guns caused attacks of nerves,— 
some battalions loyal to Kerensky, 
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and the Poles. For three days they 
fought bravely and savagely. Retour- 
nées and dum-dum bullets were freely 
used. The little Cadets who were 
made prisoners were pitilessly shot. 
However, the reinforcements sent by 
Kerensky were approaching, and the 
Bolsheviki, feeling that their schemes 
were imperiled, accepted the interven- 
tion of the Ukrainians, who proposed 
to the combatants to cease fighting 
and to evacuate the city, taking it 
upon themselves to reéstablish order. 
In fact, they actually created a militia, 
and after the departure of the bellig- 
erents, on the seventeenth, calm was 
quickly restored. Everywhere in Rus- 
sia the Maximalists were triumphant. 
The Ukraine alone had resisted. The 
yellow and blue cockades, the escutch- 
eon of Saint Gabriel had won the 
day. This victory aroused a great en- 
thusiasm on the southwestern front. 
Two armies sent their congratulations 
and promise of support to Ukraina. 
What was this new force, which had 
kept the Bolsheviki at bay, and, by 
ruse, without using force, had taken 
the power into their hands, being the 
only ones capable of seizing the pro- 
pitious moment? 


The Ukraine, consisting of immense 
fertile plains, includes the governments 
of Kiev, Poltawa, Tchernigof, and 
Karkof. It includes the whole middle 
basin of the Dnieper. Poltawa is al- 
most in the exact centre. Since the 
war began the separatist propaganda 
has been persistent. The campaign 
was supposed to be carried on by the 
Austrians; for the Great Russians 
would never have admitted the prin- 
ciple of autonomy of the Ukraine, and 
the Little Russians hardly gave it a 
thought. Moreover, their country has 
no language of its own, but a patois, 
consisting of a mixture of Russian and 
Polish. It has no literature, no history 
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and a single poet, Chevtchenko. It is 
remarkable that this campaign that 
was destined to end with a revolt 
against Russia, took place so shortly 
before the revolution. We must see the 
work of Austria in this. Moreover, 
when the Ukraine asked the Allies for 
military, political, and economic aid, 
in order to continue the war, there 
were certain people who doubted their 
sincerity, knowing the Ukrainian to be 
very sly,— the Norman of Russia,— 
and feared that they were playing a 
double game. They thought, that, 
while they were flattering us with illu- 
sions and promises, they would at the 
same time approach Austria. We must 
do this justice to the clear-sighted Rus- 
sians, that they have never considered 
this attitude of the Ukraine as sincere 
and serious, and that they have always 
predicted a check for us, if we persisted 
in favoring its policy. It was very 
hard to form an opinion, because we 
had to be a little distrustful of the sel- 
fish view of the Russians, who did not 
without vexation see this beautiful 
province slip out of their hands. A few 
days later the Ukraine was to organize 
herself as a Republic, and France sent 
to Kiev a military attaché, commis- 
sioner of the French Republic to the 
Ukrainian Republic. 

The Little Russian costume became 
fashionable for women: red boots; 
short skirt, allowing the embroidery 
of the chemise to be seen; a pretty 
apron; jacket without sleeves. Around 
the neck large beads of many-colored 
glass, always in great numbers. The 
married women wear on their heads a 
kind of fichu arranged as a diadem, the 
unmarried girls a simple Ukrainian 
kerchief, the betrothed, flowers. They 
have an amusing custom: after the 
marriage celebration the whole proces- 
sion goes to drive, adorned with broad 
red ribbons; even the horses are abun- 
dantly provided with them. That is a 
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sign of the bride’s virtue. If the con- 
trary is the case, she has neither rib- 
bons, nor music, not even a white veil, 
because the Pope refuses to bless the 
marriage. 

The Little Russians are very super- 
stitious. At midsummer, they light a 
large fire of ferns. The young people 
jump over the fire. Those who succeed 
in not touching it will marry within 
the year. If anybody puts it out, it is 
a sign of death. Everybody tells for- 
tunes with cards, predicts what will 
hapyen in the future. On the eve of 
Saint Andrew, somebody places mys- 
teriously under the bed a pond and a 
bridge (a saucer filled with water and 
a few pieces of wood). Without know- 
ing it one sleeps ‘on the bridge.’ Then 
one may be sure that the dream of the 
night will come true. If one wanted to 
act according to the rules, one ought 
to spend the night on a bridge above a 
real pond and look at the water: there 
you would be able to read your whole 
future life. 

In the country some of the old bar- 
barian customs are still in force: the 
konokrades, or horse-thieves, are con- 
demned to be quartered, or to be at- 
tached by a rope to a horse’s tail and 
dragged until death follows. Religious 
sentiment is also very highly de- 
veloped. On Saturday evening and the 
eve of religious fétes, nobody in the 
country is allowed to go out after five 
o'clock. In the cities there are no per- 
formances at the theatres. As in Rus- 
sia, there are a number of chapels, in 
front of which the people uncover 
themselves, and the passers-by always 
make the sign of the cross. In all rooms 
of an apartment, in the halls of the 
restaurants, in the play-houses, in the 
stores, the night-light burns close to 
the icon. The peasants go in large 
crowds to the Convent of Lavra. 
Sometimes these pilgrims come from 
far away, and always on foot, carrying 
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their offerings. One can see the old 
women, in long rows, barefooted, carry- 
ing their bundles on their backs, enter 
the sacred place and prostrate them- 
selves in the dust to pray. On All 
Souls’ Day, it is a duty to feed the 
souls of the dead. Nobody would dare 
to fail of keeping this pious custom, 
for fear of offending the dead. 

Alas! the revolution has tended to 
abolish these beautiful ideas of the 
past. The players of the goussla, a sort 
of viol, are recruited only among the 
blind; they wander over the country, 
telling fortunes. They are much loved 
and respected, being looked upon as 
real saints. The national dance is 
the quadrel. Though very tired, good 
dancers can dance it to the sound of 
the droumlas for five hoursata stretch. 

A breath of patriotism seemed to 
have blown upon the troops. There- 
fore the government recalled the 
Ukrainians from the front in order to 
organize armies which were entirely 
national. This stép laid upon its au- 
thors a heavy responsibility in the his- 
tory of the war; for in this way the sig- 
nal was given for the breaking-up of 
the front, which two months later was 
to become complete. 

In the meantime the cause of the 
Bolsheviki made great progress. One 
part of the army had been won over. 
But Lenin and Trotzky lacked a com- 
mander-in-chief in their pay. And 
so, at the end of November, the Pra- 
porchik (Adjutant) Krylenko was ap- 
pointed generalissimo. A staff was 
created in Minsk. The whole of the 
Bolsheviki army recognized Krylenko 
as their chief. But a large part of the 
troops remained loyal to Doukhonine. 
Once more there were two headquar- 
ters! Krylenko, who was sent to the 
Germans with a flag of truce, tried to 
enter into peace negotiations with 
them. The Germans, however, refused 
to talk, so long as there were twostaffs 
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The order of the Germans was explicit, 
and like a good vassal Krylenko 
carried it out faithfully. His troops 
carried Mohilev by storm. Acts of in- 
credible savagery were committed. 
Doukhonine, the commander-in-chief, 
was assassinated. Krylenko remained 
master of the situation. The armies 
true to the general were deprived of 
supplies. Hunger made them surren- 
der. A few days later, on the fifteenth 
of December, the armistice was signed. 
The foreign missions which had be- 
come involved-in the row, demanded 


hospitality of the Ukraine. They ar-. 


rived at Kiev by special train, and 
were received officially by the troops 
and the Ukrainian government. 
After the signing of the armistice, 
there was a general exodus from the 
front to the interior. All matériel was 
abandoned. Exchanges were madeona 
large scale; the Germansasked for soap 
and candles; the Russians for alcohol 
and tobacco. Then the Central Rada 
of Kiev published a delightful mazai- 
festo, stating that in the last month 
the Bolshevik government had shown 
itself incapable of ruling; that every- 
where it had brought disorganization, 
anarchy, retirement from the front; 
that, finally, it had shamelessly signed 
the armistice. The Ukraine refused to 
La Revue Hebdomadaire 
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take part in such treachery against the 
Allies. From that time on she took in 
hand the management of the railroads, 
mails, telegraphs, and the command of 
her army. Cherbatchef alone com- 
manded on the Ukrainian-Rumanian 
front, and continued the war. Finally 
she demanded the recall of all the 
Bolsheviki from the territory of the 
Republic. 

The tone was bold, but it lacked sin- 
cerity. Naturally these claims were 
not admitted by Trotzky and Lenin, 
and the Ukrainian-Bolshevik war was 
declared. In order to resist efficiently, 
the Ukraine had her hands full. There 
was a great deal of talk about her 
armies, but in reality, they did not 
exist. The eighth army, for instance, 
numbered at this time, of an effective 
force of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand deserters; and all the rest in pro- 
portion. They undertook, however, to 
organize something, but attempted 
nothing serious. The only thing that 
continued to be normal was the matter 
of supplies. We were in want of noth- 
ing at the time when Russia began to 
feel the cessation of importations from 
the Ukraine. Flour began to be short 
in Moscow and Petrograd, and life 
there began to be extravagantly dear. 


(The discussion of affairs in the Ukraine will be resumed next week) 





RUSSIA’S REIGN OF TERROR 


BY ALFONSE PAQUET 


Ir the world were not so torn to 
pieces that no separate portion has any 
moral influence on any other portion, 
it would be an appropriate time to 
lodge a solemn protest against the 
events that are now occurring in un- 
happy Russia. The moment would 
have arrived for all humanity to pro- 
test against the bloody cruelty which 
now rages through every city of Rus- 
sia: the systematic annihilation of a 
whole social class, the snuffing out of 
innumerable human lives, which were 
bound by innumerable threads of cul- 
ture and of interest to the other na- 
tions of the earth. 

It is a Saint Bartholomew night pro- 
tracted indefinitely which has cast the 
shadow of death over Russia during 
these September days. The cities of 
Moscow and Petrograd shudder with 
horror. There is not a human being in 
either of these cities who counts his 
life safe. Guilty and innocent alike, 
every day, on a mere groundless sus- 
picion are included in lists made up at 
haphazard by emergency committees, 
and are thrown into prisons reeking 
with dirt and disorder, to be shot a few 
hours later. 

The executions mostly take place 
early in the morning, in the glare of a 
searchlight thrown upon the trucks 
loaded with victims, either in the for- 
est at Semenovskaya Saftava, or in the 
Chodynka field. Ruthless requisitions 
of houses and household equipment 
are being made in every quarter of the 
city. Evacuation orders are issued 
thick and fast to the poorer middle- 
class families living in tenements, as 


well as to the rich dwellers on the 
boulevards. There are no drays and 
laborers to transport the innumerable 
collections of household effects. En- 
tire families with little children pass 
the night on the pavement. In some 
houses the rooming committees merely 
appropriate the pictures, pianos, and 
chairs for their clubs. Sailors’ com- 
mittees appropriate the wealthiest res- 
idences, whose faithless guardians have 
managed to secure part of the booty 
in objects of art, or of the contents of 
the wine cellar, by betraying the affairs 
of their masters. 

The terror has made all Moscow 
tremble as in a fever. To be sure, it is 
primarily an impulse of revenge. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat pro- 
claimed by the Bolsheviki rapidly and 
violently converted itself into a reign 
of terror of the masses, after the as- 
sault on Uritzki and Lenin, and the 


‘discovery of the attempt at a revolu- 


tion supported by the English and 
French. This terror of the masses is 
the unrestrained reaction against the 
acts of a political party which has al- 
ways included terrorism in its theo- 
retical programme. 

The theory of the coummenniaa is 
based upon the proposition that men 
are the product of their environment, 
and that the social struggle should be 
directed toward a radical improvement 
in environment. Associated with this 
dogma is the further proposition that 
social environment is the creation of 
mankind itself, and that it is therefore 
a necessary first step to remove ‘the 
people responsible for present condi- 
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tions. These principles and the terror- 
istic theories deduced from them form 
to-day the only bond of union between 
the two branches of the social revolu- 
tionists, which in all other respects are 
hostile to each other. All the assassins 
of the last few months — Blumkin, 
Domskoy, Kaplan, and Kannegiesser 
—are obedient disciples of Savinkoff. 
The assassinations and attempted re- 
volt of July 6 were an attempt by the 
Social Revolutionist Left to force Ger- 
many to intervene and overthrow the 
Soviet government. The reprisals fol- 
lowing the failure of this attempt have 
split the Social Revolutionist Left into 
three groups, of which the largest has 
joined the open enemies of the Soviet 
government, the second has made an 
insecure compromise with the Bol- 
sheviki, and the third has resumed its 
former close alliance with the Bolshev- 
iki. The first group continues to plot 
terroristic attacks upon the German 
representatives in Russia and the Sov- 
iet government. 

After the temporary disappear- 
ance of the Social Revolutionist Left 
from public view, the Social Revolu- 
tionist Right entered upon the scene. 
They represent themselves as bearing 
the commission of the fraction of a na- 
tional parliament that has assembled 
at Samara, and as open allies of the 
Entente. The Bolsheviki insist that 
the outbreak of a general pogrom of 
the Moscow workingmen against the 
bourgeoisie, has only one cause. The 
leaders know very well that such a pro- 
grom is easy to start, but that no one 
can foresee its end. The measures 
taken since September 1 in Moscow to 
organize the reprisals against the bour- 
geoisie are said to be dictated by the 
necessity of affording the proletariat 
some way of venting its anger. Another 
reason may be, to keep up enthusiasm 
and to employ the dissatisfied, com- 
plaining masses of the people. Char- 
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acteristic of this is an editorial by Ra- 
dek in Isvestia of September 6 in which 
he says: 

The laboring masses have hesitated long 
before adopting resolute forcible methods 
against the bourgeoisie. In the beginning 
the revolution of the workers wished to be 
generous; but its enemies showed their 
gratitude for this moderation by taking up 
arms against the workers. So the Red 
Terror has arisen as a reply to the White 
Terror. The source of every conspiracy 
in Russia is the bourgeoisie. They con- 
trol a net of communication extending 
over the whole country. They still have 
billions of wealth at their disposal. They 
still hope for victory, with the aid of 
foreign capital and the propertied peas- 
antry. Consequently, we must not only 
disarm the bourgeoisie but we must deprive 
it of its financial strength and destroy its 
alliances. We must seize, not only the in- 
struments of production, but also the per- 
sonal property of the bourgeoisie; for this 
is employed as a resource in fighting the 
proletariat. 


People in Moscow appreciate fully 
that such words are not empty threats. 
The effect of the article was frightful. 
It determined the sentiment of the 
masses of workers Friday evening 
(September 20). 

Meetings were held at the railway 
stations and in the workingmen’s sub- 
urbs of Moscow. Members of the Gov- 
ernment addressed the crowd, in order 
to excite them by their description of 
the situation. At a meeting, held on 
August 31 at the Michelsohn factory 
in the workingmen’s suburb beyond 
the Moskvi, an attempt was made 
against Lenin’s life. The mass meet- 
ings on September 6 were intended to 
show how deeply the events of August 
30 and 31 had moved the working 
people. On this occasion Krylenko ap- 
peared at the Michelsohn factory, and 
he and his Ukrainian fellow citizen, 
Skripnik, were two of the principal insti- 
gators of the bloody reign of terror that 
then began. Amid stormy applause he 
informed the mass meeting that, as 
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a reply to the attempt to assassinate 
Lenin, the former cabinet officers, 
Schtscheglovitoff, A. N. Chvostoff, and 
Beletsky had been shot. The inciters 
of the Anglo-French conspiracy, which 
had been discovered, were delivered to 
the revolutionary tribunal. 

The same evening Radek spoke on 
the same theme in the people’s palace 
of Lefortoffsky Rayon, a typical villa- 
like workingmen’s quarter of north 
Moscow, as well as in the neighboring 
barracks of the first regiment of Soviet 
troops. The Bolsheviki are skillful agi- 
tators, but only a few of them have the 
ability of this little undersized, insig- 
nificant appearing man, with the fore- 
head and eyes of a scholar and the bru- 
tal, loquacious mouth of a demagogue 
with power to move the masses. Rodek 
speaks bad Russian with a Polish ac- 
cent and German phrasing, but he 
speaks a simple language which the 
masses can understand. He reminded 
them that, after the November revolu- 
tion, the Soviet government ha | re- 
leased the former Finance Minister, 
Teresteschenko, at the request of his 
aged mother, and that they set at 
liberty Generals Korniloff, Khaledine, 
and Krassnoff, who later had become 
commanders of armies against the Bol- 
sheviki. He reminded them of the in- 
famous Rodko Dmitrijeff, who sent 
eighty thousand Russian soldiers to 
face death in the assault on Przemysl, 
of whom only twenty thousand re- 
turned. In conclusion he demanded a 
reign of terror against the bourgeoisie, 
who during the war had stayed at 
home, while hundreds of thousands of 
Russian peasants and workers had 
starved and frozen and died of wounds 
at the front. 

In the gigantic prison-house of Bu- 
tyrka there are now more than twenty- 
five hundred prisoners, most of whom 
belong to the highest classes of Mos- 
cow. Throughout the whole city there 


are temporary prisons, in former hos- 
pitals, schools, and business edifices. 
The building of the Russian insurance 
company in the Lubianka is the head- 
quarters of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission which holds the power of life 
and death over the prisoners. One sees 
groups of prisoners accompanied by 
Red Guards passing along the streets. 
Through the Nikitskaya, one of the 
principal streets, once lined with book 
stores and shops now mostly boarded 
up, roll the great black windowless 
prison vans. The best-known notables 
of the Tsar’s government were brought 
to Moscow several months ago. Their 
prison was in the Kremlin. Brusiloff, 
against whom there was no charge ex- 
cept that in case of a foreign invasion 
he might possibly play the part of a 
Skoropadski, had been brought to the 
same prison a few days before. Ac- 
cording to the reports of a local news- 
paper these former notables, twenty- 
nine persons in all, were shot without 
trial upon the mere order of the Extraor- 
dinary Commission. Their execution 
is said to have occurred in the presence 
of a crowd of Red Guards and work- 
ingmen which gathered from the neigh- 
boring parts of the city on news of the 
execution. The Archbishop, Vostor- 
goff, who was one of the first to be shot, 
conducted himself with most dignity. 
The former Assistant Minister of Fi- 
nance, Biletzki, made an effort to es- 
cape at the last moment, but, discover- 
ing the triple line of sentries, bowed his 
head in resignation. Schtscheglovitoff 
shouted, before the bullet struck him 
down, that he had never signed a death 
sentence in his whole life. We are told 
that the same fate threatens the for- 
mer Minister of the Interior, Maklakoff, 
and the last Minister of the Interior of 
Nicholas II, Protopopoff. 

Day by day the epidemic of arrests 
continues and the mob demands new 
sacrifices. Last Sunday the names of 
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over fifty former officers of the gen- 
darmes and police were published as 
having been shot the day before. The 
arrests included factory superintend- 
ents, house owners, business men. 
Among them were white-haired gentle- 
men over seventy years old, who are 
held as hostages, to be shot immedi- 


ately in case of new attacks upon mem- 


bers of the Soviet government. There 
is not a single family in all Moscow 
whose circle of relatives and friends has 
not been impaired by the fearful meas- 
ures of the Extraordinary Commission. 
No longer is an interval of three days 
left to the families who receive orders 
to vacate their premises. From all the 
cities of the provinces, from Pensa to 
Smolensk, come reports of imprison- 
ments, shootings, confiscation, and 
forced contributions. Among those ar- 
rested in Moscow alone are more than 
a hundred people who are under Ger- 
man protection, and who, in spite of the 
express protests and official efforts of 
the German General Consulate, have 
not yet been released, but have been 
confined in the most remote prisons in 
the city. In order to prevent people 
leaving the. city, the suburban trains 
are inspected at the railway stations. 
Up to the present time, two long lists 
of hostages have been published in Pet- 
rograd. They include all the archdukes 
and former ministers, with innumer- 
able membersof the banking and manu- 
facturing classes. A systematic house- 
searching by organized committees of 
workingmen has been undertaken, for 
the purpose of discovering provisions, 
clothing, gold, and other objects of 
value. Even in the dark days of the 
Tsar’s government, Russia never was 
the hell that it has been during the re- 
cent weeks of the great terror. 
Foreign intervention appears less 
probable than ever. The governments 
of Russia’s former allies are conducting 
open warfare against the Soviet gov- 
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ernment. Since it concluded its sup- 
plementary treaty with Germany on 
August 29, the official papers state that 
Russia has nothing to fear from that 
direction. That is doubtless true. The 
information that has reached Moscow 
as to the attitude of the German press 
regarding the supplementary treaty 
proves this. Pravda celebrates the 
treaty as the first great victory of pro- 
letariat diplomacy over imperialism. 
Some German newspapers may indeed 
welcome the new treaty as a good busi- 
ness deal, calculated to be of mutual 
advantage to both parties; but the rea- 
sons for this reciprocal congratulation 
are not complimentary in either case. 
Why this is true I have explained in my 
account of the trade policy of the Sov- 
iet government. It seems incredible 
that some German papers should take 
the occasion of the treaty to talk of 
peace and friendship between the two 
countries, when one considers with 
what open scorn the Bolsheviki on the 
one hand, and with what bitterness the 
middle classes of Russia on the other, 
receive the reported comments from 
Berlin as to the advantages of the 
supplementary treaty. Looked at from 
this distance, Germany appears a coun- 
try of illusions and, above all, of illu- 
sions as to the whole Eastern problem. 

With the official Red Terror in Rus- 
sia, which may easily get beyond the 
control of its inciters, there is already 
appearing the Gray Terror of anarchy. 
Armed bandsare robbing people of their 
money and goods on the busiest streets, 
in the clear light of day. The news- 
papers decline to report fully the at- 
tacks of highwaymen and other crimes; 
but what little they do publish is suffi- 
cient. Last Sunday, for the first time 
in many years, the beautiful, though 
erratic chimes of the Church of the Re- 
deemer were silent. This is one of the 
most beautiful cathedrals of Russia, 
whose white walls and gleaming golden 
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turrets were a landmark in Moscow. 
The church is closed. Last Sunday 
night robbers broke in and carried off 
all the costliest utensils of the Mass, 
the garments of the priests, the holy 
pictures, and even the silver clasps of 
the Bible. From villages in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the city come 
reports of organized attacks by large 
bands of robbers upon farms, country 
houses, and peasants’ homes. 

The subject of a diplomatic protest 
on the part of Germany, it is not my 
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function to discuss; but the German 
Government should do its duty in pre- 
venting any illusions as to Russia from 
spreading among the German people; 
for these illusions will result in an un- 
happy awakening. If we are to pre- 
serve the reputation of Germany un- 
blotted before the rest of the world, it 
is indispensable, not only to suppress 
irresponsible talk about peace or friend- 
ship with the Russia of to-day, but at 
some time, in the name of humanity to 
utter the plain, short word, ‘Enough.’ 


THE NEW ARMADA 


THe R.M.S. bore a famous 
name in pre-war times. Now she is No. 
—, a mere unit in a motley company. 
Camouflaged from stem to stern, only 
a nautical eye could catch the majestic 
outline that used to advertise her 
splendid individuality to the whole 
world. In those far-off days she 
ploughed her swift furrow alone, a 
proud greyhound of the deep. Now 
she must hold her pace, and wait on 
the humblest of her companions. The 
mad vibration of her ancient speed is 
gone. She moves slowly, smoothly, al- 
most imperceptibly. What thinks she 
of the change? What of the dozen or 
more ships of every shape and size that 
surround her? What of the screen of 
protecting war craft, the fretting mid- 
get chasers, the busy torpedo boats, 
the gallant cruiser abeam, the stately 
airships above, the soaring aeroplanes? 
And what of her freight? 

The pageantry of her departure from 
a busy part of the New World is 
splendid, the ordered progress of that 
highly-complicated fleet is wonderful, 


and yet — most marvelous of all is her 
freight. - 

They crowd along the rails to gaze. 
Most of them are looking on the sea 
for the first time. There is a slight 
tightening of lips when the whole ship 
shudders at the explosion of distant 
depth-charge. There is swift turn of 
heads when a machine gun spits at 
something floating by. One’s first 
ocean passage, even in normal times, 
is a vivid experience; the unknown ele- 
ment, the immensity of it, the restless- 
ness of it, the helplessness and ignor- 
ance of a landsman. But in these days, 
when the spice of a still greater and 
more uncertain danger is added, when 
the journey’s end is but a new and 
keener hazard — these men will, not 
soon forget. 

They sit, tightly packed, in the din- 
ing saloon, while an elderly civilian 
passenger, perhaps an English M.P.,. 
tells them stories of Europe, extols 
theiraims. They are so curiously alike 
in some ways, these hundreds, these 
thousands of men. They are all young, 
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they are almost all of a size, they are 
supremely fit. Clean-shaven, clean- 
skinned, clear-eyed, strong, supple, 
weather-proof, they all have that in- 
describable poise that would seem to 
spring from the conscious resource of a 
New World. Yet they are curiously 
unlike too. Their names are polyglot, 
English, Irish, Scotch, not a few, but 
also German, Slav, Italian, Hungarian, 
and stranger labels still. Many of them 
have had to learn English in order to 
learn drill. Many have marked foreign 
accents. Some possess but a broken 
tongue. The physical peculiarities of 
their parentage are also there. One 
can pick out the Teuton, the Slav, the 
Latin, as well as the American pure, 
West or East. But the New World 
tells in them all; the keenness,-the di- 
rectness, the buoyancy of it. There 
has never been such an army before. 
Day after day the fleet steams 
slowly on. The men exercise along the 
decks, or stand quietly watching the 
panorama of the sea. They play chess 
and draughts and bridge, and ‘Red 
Dog.’ They have concerts, they have 
a band. The band plays and they sing 
the songs of camp, the songs we used 
to sing two, three, and four years ago. 
‘It’s a Long Way to Tipperary,’ ‘Over 
There,’ ‘John Brown’s Body,’ ‘ March- 
ing through Georgia,’ ‘The Long, 
Long Trail.’ Occasionally ‘The Mar- 
seillaise,’ ‘Hail Columbia,’ ‘ Yankee- 
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doodle.’ They are quieter than the 
British Tommy, slower than the 
French Poilu. The mystery of the sea 
is still upon them. But they are serene 
and confident, with an underlying 
sense of responsibility and determi- 
nation felt rather than expressed. One 
feels that these are those same emi- 
grant Pilgrims, purged of their nar- 
rowness by the youth of a New World, 
returning to stamp out the modern in- 
heritors of that brutal intolerance 
which drove them from the Old. 

At last the rumor runs that our Brit- 
ish escort is due. Soon there are black 
specks on the horizon, and everybody 
crowds to see. A new flotilla is sur- 
rounding us, manned by the world- 
famed Jack Tar. The last lap is begun. 
An airship comes up out of the blue. 
The fleet steams on. There is some 
kind of a fuss away yonder. The es- 
cort buzzes about. Depth-charges ex- 
plode, there is a noise of distant guns. 
Then back to formation and routine 
again. Till at length a dim line is seen 
ahead, which is Britain, Europe, the 
Ancient World from which we all origi- 
nally come. 

The late Duke of Medina-Sidonia, 
who led that ancient Armada to these 
shores, would probably agree that the 
success or failure of such enterprises 
depends very largely on the reception 
they meet with in British waters. This 
Armada thinks so too. 
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BY DR. GEORGES SAMNE 


I. OTTOMAN INTEGRITY 


THERE exists a Syrian question as 
there exists a Polish question, a Czech 
question, an Armenian question, etc., 
because the liberation of each one 
of these peoples, oppressed by Ger- 
many, Austria, or Turkey constitutes 
a problem which Europe has to solve 
in a definitive manner, without mental 
reservation and without equivocation. 
The stability of future peace depends 
on it. 

Before examining the Syrian ques- 
tion from a double point of view — the 
Syrian and the European — and be- 
fore determining the respective inter- 
ests which after all are the same in 
Syria and in France, it may not be 
profitless to recall that the state of 
war has irretrievably annihilated the 
too famous principle of the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, which for cen- 
turies — one might almost say since 
the crusades — the European Gov- 
ernments have not ceased to proclaim, 
and which has constituted the pivot of 
their Oriental policy. 

This integrity has indeed suffered 
serious blows for a hundred years or 
so, whether from the event of the lib- 
eration of the Balkan peoples, or 
when France, England, Italy got a 
foothold in Algeria, in Tunisia, in 
Egypt, in Tripoli. But in the Balkans 
the great powers generally limited 
themselves to the rdle of more or less 
impartial spectators of the struggles 
which were to end in the independence 
of the oppressed naticnalities. If they 
did violate the Ottoman soil, it was 


only in Africa, that is to say, in coun- 
tries more or less independent in fact 
and which could be considered rather 
as Turkish colonies than as forming an 
integral part of the empire. 

Each one of the three powers which 
in the North of Africa have substituted 
their authority for the nominal power 
of the Sultén, has moreover made 
known in a striking manner their in- 
tention not to take the initiative in a 
division of Turkey. Thus did France 
when, after having reéstablished order 
in Syria in 1860, and obtained guaran- 
tees for the Christians of Lebanon, she 
loyally evacuated the territory which 
had been occupied temporarily by her 
troops; England, when she maintained 
to the end of 1914, the suzerainty of 
the Sultan over Egypt; Italy, lastly, 
in 1910, when she kept the war exclu- 
sively colonial and abstained from 
sending an expedition against the Dar- 
danelles or to the shores of Asia 
Minor. 

We must, moreover, remember that 
the disinterested attitude which Eu- 
rope maintained so long with regard to 
the Ottoman Empire was really a sim- 
ple manifestation of egotism. The dif- 
ficulties of a division made even the 
most resolute hesitate and imposed 
the status quo in spite of the extortions 
and the.crimes, the massacres, the 
provocations of the Sultan, the breach 
of his promises, and the desperate ap- 
peals of the Armenians, Syrians, and so 
many other races now under a bar- 
barian domination. Everybody feared, 
by attacking resolutely the Ottomon 
Empire, to kindle a fire that would 
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destroy the whole of Europe; every- 
body preferred the temporizing and 
sacrifice of his political and economic 
interests to the fear of seeing a fortu- 
nate rival settle in Constantinople, 
and reorganize for his own benefit an 
Oriental empire dangerous to the Med- 
iterranean equilibrium. 

To put off the problem was not to 
solve it. At least Europe intended to 
profit by lost time, in order to take a 
mortgage on the different parts of the 
Empire. Whence this effervescence of 
religious and other works, the aim of 
which was sometimes selfish, some- 
times unselfish; whence the extraor- 
dinary ardor with which all the 
powers exerted themselves to extort 
concessions of mines, of railroads, of 
public works, in order to fix them- 
selves more firmly in the country; 
whence the repeated attempts to pro- 
cure military instructors and techni- 
cal counselors for the Sultan, in order 
to monopolize the banking business, 
industry, etc. We must admit that 
Germany has been more skillful in this 
line because she has manceuvred in 
such a way as to get hold of the essen- 
tial machinery of Ottoman politics; so 
that, on the supposition of a German 
victory, the whole of Turkey would be 
nothing else than a dependence of the 
German Empire, and would be re- 
duced to a degrading vassalage. 

Now that the fire has been kindled 
and is ravaging the whole of the civil- 
ized world; the policy of delay which 
has been pursued for a century has 
consequently no raison d’étre. There 
can no longer be any question of trying 
to obtain vain concessions or an illu- 
sive autonomy for the Christians of the 
Orient, nor to take securities, with a 
view to an eventual cutting up of 
Turkey. 

But let us be more specific. This 
does not mean that'the Allies are now 
to consider the Ottoman Empire as a 
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prey.to be divided, but only that to 
the Orient as well as to the rest of 
Europe there should be secured a strict 
application of the principle of nation- 
alities, and the right of each group to 
be the master of its own destiny. 

Turkey has a right to exist and her 
right to existence is equal to that of the 
other peoples; it is equal to the right 
which her victims have to separate from 
her. 

The only advantage of the Russian 
revolution has been to free Constan- 
tinople from the menace of annexa- 
tion to the empire of the Tsars. In 
fact, the interest of Oriental equilib- 
rium, the liberty of those who live on 
the shores of the Black Sea as matter 
of absolute equity, alike demand the 
preservation of an independent Tur- 
key in purely Turkish territory, that 
is to say, in Thrace and in Anatolia. 
This homogeneous Turkey, released 
from the burden of governing Chris- 
tian and Arabian peoples, which was 
a cause of weakness to her, will be a 
healthy nation and will no longer be 
a constant source of trouble in Eu- 
rope. She will turn to works of peace, 
and will be able to work and thrive 
peacefully. 

Likewise, the coming into the war 
of Bulgaria and Turkey on the side of 
the Central Powers will make possible 
the solution of this ancient, thorny 
question, the Oriental status, according 
to the wishes of the nations concerned. 
Yes, supreme justice has slowly but 
surely brought about the victory of de- 
mocracy. Henceforth Russians, Bul- 
garians, and Turks will place no ob- 
stacles in the way of the independence 
of the peoples simply to satisfy their 
imperialistic ambitions. 


II. SYRIAN UNITY 


But let us return to the Syrian 
question, and in the first place examine 
it from a purely Syrian point of view. 
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Centuries of the most barbarous op- 
pression do not prevent the existence 
of a Syrian public opinion, because 
this race, the cradle of the civilized 
world, is distinguished by its ad- 
vanced culture, its subtlety, and its 
highly developed practical good sense. 
What then are the aspirations of this 
Syrian opinion? 

Though it has no official organ to 
make its sentiments known, there can 
be no doubt about them. Syria is 
unanimous in claiming the strict ap- 
plication of the principles of the inde- 
pendence of nationalities and the lib- 
erty of the peoples, for which the Allies 
have been fighting since 1914. 

Consequently she asks to be organ- 
ized as a free nation. Moreover, she 
demands that this freedom be extend- 
ed to the whole of the country; she de- 
mands unity within her natural boun- 
daries, from Taurus to Sinai, from 
the Mediterranean to the desert. She 
would not understand a parceling out 
which would amount to an attack 


upon her natural rights, which would | 


violate all the teachings of history, of 
geography, of ethnography, of the eco- 
nomic situation. She will not admit a 
dismemberment by which the Allies 
would place themselves in flagrant 
contradiction to all the guiding prin- 
ciples of their policy. 

And yet, however illogical and dan- 
gerous that may seem, the question 
of the parceling out of Syria has been 
seriously considered: we are not sure, 
at the present moment, that the gov- 
ernments have given up this undesir- 
able idea. 

What superior interest could they 
have invoked, to propose the mutila- 
tion of Syria? None, because the more 
one examines the problem from all 
points of view, the less one finds of valid 
reasons —- or even mere pretexts — to 
approve the system of parceling out. 

This idea has been suggested and 
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impressed on the diplomatists by the 
sophism of narrow-minded colonial 
agents, devoid of imagination and 
originality, who have learned nothing 
from the war, from the overturning 
of friendships or enmities. These men 
do not understand that the present 
grouping of the Allies must outlast the 
war on pain of missing its goal com- 
pletely and bringing upon civilization 
new disasters. Hence they have kept 
their conceptions of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and persist in wanting to cut 
up the world according to out-of-date 
formulas. Thus they want to inter- 
pose between Syria, now under French 
influence, and Egypt, under a British 
protectorate, one of these hybrid buf- 
fer States, not likely to live, which at 
one time it was customary to sandwich 
in between two colonies in order to 
set bounds to rival ambitions and to 
avoid comparisons which might pro- 
voke conflicts. 

As there does not exist between 
Egypt and Syria any country capable 
of having an independent existence, 
these belated theorists have decided to 
create one out of the whole cloth, to 
the prejudice of Syrian unity. Thus 
came the idea of a Palestine politically 
separated from the country to which 
it belongs geographically and by 
bonds of the past, by community of 
race and identity of material interests. 

Then, as Palestine was manifestly 
incapable of forming a State in the full 
conception of the term, they have 
finally proposed a scheme for her, the 
application of which has always pro- 
duced deplorable results and brought 
about serious disappointments. We 
propose now to speak of international- 
ization or a protectorate shared by 
several. 


Ill. INTERNATIONALIZATION 


The first complete and loyal attempt 
of this bastard system was made in 
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Tangier. Everybody knows what be- 
came of it. For want of guidance and 
responsibility, the city and its suburbs 
are without government; the confu- 
sion of interests bars all reform and all 
organization; the economic situation is 
uncertain, and commercial progress 
thwarted. In short, this city which by 
its exceptional geographical situation 
was called to be the moral and eco- 
nomic capital of Morocco is con- 
demnec to vegetate, while the rest of 
the Empire of the chérifs is developing 
so wonderfully. 

The Albanian adventure affords a 
second and striking example of the fu- 
tility of internationalization. 

Under the ephemeral rule of the 
Prince of Wied, condemned by the 
Powers to be nothing but a pitiable 
puppet, Albania has continually been 
plunged in complete anarchy. 

Let us recall the history of Crete, 
with its high commissary appointed by 
Europe and its international garrison. 
Here we find another sample of the 
weakness and precariousness of anom- 
alous combinations. They are con- 
demned to death from their birth; be- 
cause internationalization carries in 
itself the germ of impotence. What 
makes the unity and strength of the 
peoples is the national sentiment; if 
this sentiment is suppressed, there can 
be room only for revolt and anarchy, 
or for the sleep which is the forerun- 
ner of death. 

What international interest claims 
an exceptional form of government for 
Palestine? None. Cannot the liberty of 
conscience, the right of the pilgrims of 
all nationalities to have access to the 
Holy Places without impediment, be 
assured otherwise than by a blow to 
the primordial rights of the Syrian 
people? 

The duty of keeping order in Jerusa- 
lem has for a long time been incumbent 
on Turkey, who, however, did not 
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seem to be designated to protect im- 
partially the pilgrims of all races and 
religions, and to oblige them to respect 
each other mutually. Disturbances 
have often burst out in the vicinity of 
the Holy Places, but nevertheless they 
were never of a serious character. Why 
then should not France be able to at- 
tend to this which is one simply of 
tact and impartiality, as well as Tur- 
key? The example of the Vatican, 
which, wedged in the Italian capital, 
has always found its independence 
scrupulously respected, teaches us 
that an exceptional political constitu- 
tion is not necessary to guarantee the 
integrity of a religious centre; a few 
simple arrangements about the inter- 
nal management, like the Italian law 
of the pontifical guaranties, conceived 
in a broad spirit of tolerance, and 
loyally applied, is entirely sufficient 
to insure the respect for conscience. 
France, who surely cannot be re- 
proached with showing preference for 
any particular faith, or with being 
animated by tendencies to prosely- 
tism, would not be less incapable than 
Turkey or Italy to assume such a 
task. She would apply to Jerusa- 
lem the particular municipal govern- 
ment corresponding to the local needs, 
and would scrupulously guarantee all 
rights, without its being necessary to 
have numerous flags flying next to her 
own and that of free Syria. 

What power has, moreover, an in- 
terest in dividing Syria? Vast fields 
are open to Italian activity, and a 
mere glance at the map suffices to 
admit with the engineers, that it is 
easy for England to construct a direct 
route to Baghdad via Gaza, without 
settling at Caiffa. A neutralized rail- 
road following approximately the future 
boundary separating Syria from the 
Arabian Empire, would give entire sat- 
isfaction to the political and economic 
needs of our Allies. 
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II. ZIONISM 


There remains the Zionist point of 
view, because we must consider all in- 
terests and all eventual objections. 
The idea of a Jewish State has long 
ago been dropped; its most ardent 
advocates abandoned it. when they 
realized that such a resurrection would 
be more harmful than useful to the in- 
terests of their race. To-day the most 
representative spokesmen of the Jew- 
ish people agree to limit their aspira- 
tions to a purely local autonomy, al- 
lowing the Jews who might wish to ree 
establish themselves in the country of 
their ancestors to settle there unhin- 
dered, to work as they please, and to 
exert a political influence correspond- 
ing to the importance of ‘..2ir group. 
The former and the future Jewish 
colonists of Palestine will respect the 
rights and liberty of other races and re- 
ligions, as Christians and Mussulmans 
will respect the Jewish community. In 
order to obtain these results, is it nec- 
essary to mutilate Syria? Is it neces- 
sary to inflict on one of its provinces a 
form of government destined to speedy 
failure? Would not the Jews find the 
highest guaranty in the protectorship 
of a nation I'ke France, whose Govern- 
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ment never during modern times has 
manifested either prejudice or distrust 
with regard to them? 

In spite of their respect for the defini- 
tive decision of the Allied Powers who 
are about to free them from a secular 
yoke, the Syrians are bewildered, and 
ask why and in what interest their 
national unity is threatened, why their 
liberators hesitate to adopt frankly the 
only form of government in harmony 
with the needs and wishes of the coun- 
try — that is to say a federative re- 
public, including all the Syrian prov- 
inces without exception, each one of 
these provinces to enjoy the greatest 
autonomy. 

This régime would safeguard all 
interests; it insures the liberty of 
creeds, and religious tolerance, more 
indispensable in this country than 
anywhere else. It is not in contradic- 
tion with the safeguard of British in- 
terests or with the sovereign rights of 
the young Arabian kingdom, or with 
the aspirations of the Jews, who will 
find in this democracy the large share 
to which they are entitled. » 

Every other conception is false, 
ill-considered and unreasonable; the 
voice of the people protests in advance 
against it and will not ratify it. 
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Mr. Ayitmer Mavpz has written a 
book * on Tolstoy in which he says 
many things that he would not have 
said or thought but for the Russian 
disaster. Tolstoy is the Rousseau of 
the Russian revolution. It would have 
happened, no doubt, in some form or 
other, if he had never been born, but 
not in the form it has taken. His ideas 
however, much misapplied, inspire it. 
Whether or no Lenin and Trotzky are 
honest, they have been supported, in 
their desire for peace at any price, by 
multitudes who have learned from 
Tolstoy to hate war; and all the intel- 
lectuals of Russia have learned from 
him to believe that the institutions, 
not only of Russia, but of all Europe, 
are wicked and absurd. To them so- 
ciety is not a living thing, that must 
continue to live even while an opera- 
tion is performed on it; the operation 
is more important than society; men 
are in a wrong relation altogether; free 
them from that relation and all will be 
well. But it does not seem to us that 
all is well in Russia, or, with its present 
Government, likely to become better. 
So we are all of us, Mr. Maude in- 
cluded, more ready to criticize the 
teaching of Tolstoy than we were 
when he died. Most of us felt: that 
there was something wrong with that 
teaching, even if we could not find 
the flaw in his logic; we were not dis- 
posed to accept it; and we are, un- 
consciously, glad to discover that it 
fails when put in practice. 

-Of course, Tolstoy himself would 
have a ready answer to our criticism 
based on results. He was against all 
force, and the Bolsheviki use force; 
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they are false to the most essential 
point of his teaching; and hence the 
Russian disaster. But to that answer 
another may be made. The resolve to 
use no force does in fact lead to an- 
archy, in which nothing but force pre- 
vails. It is vain to say that men ought 
to be able to live without force; they 
are of such a nature that they cannot; 
and the proper aim of society is not to 
abolish force, but to reduce it to a 
minimum. Mr. Maude sees that clear- 
ly. Admirer of Tolstoy as he is, he sees 
that there is something mischievous 
in his teaching, something poisonous 
to the minds of men less strong, less 
passionate, less able, than he was. It 
is not merely a matter of difficulty of 
application. The doctrine itself must 
be wrong if the attempt to practise 
it leads to disaster, for doctrines exist 
so that they may be practised, they 
exist in relation to the facts of man’s 
nature; and, where they ignore those 
facts, they are false. 

What, then, is the error of Tolstoy’s 
doctrine? Mr. Maude says that ‘the 
duty of man is not to do what he can’t, 
but to do the best he can.’ There isa 
moral obligation on all moral teachers 
to discover the best that man can do, 
not to set impossibilities before him, and 
to tell him that, if he does not perform 
them, he is damned. For impossibili- 
ties, because they are impossibilities, 
are wrong. Our problem is not to dis- 
cover what we ought to do if we were 
different, but what we ought to do, 
being what we are. There is no end to 
the beings we can imagine different 
from ourselves; but they do not exist, 
and therefore we cannot assume that 
they would be better even than we are 
if they did exist. With them we have 
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to assume a whole reality that is not; 
and that reality, since it is a figment 
of our minds, would probably be in- 
ferior to the reality that is. For there 
is this to be said in favor of reality: 
that we have nothing to compare it 
with. Our phantasies are always in- 
complete, because they are phantasies; 
and reality is complete. We cannot 
compare their incompleteness with its 
completeness. So the beings we im- 
agine different from ourselves are in- 
complete. The Bolsheviki perhaps 
have tried to be the beings that Tol- 
stoy imagined; but they remain in 
reality as it is, and they cannot, in 
that reality, perform the impossibili- 
ties that he demanded of them. 

There was in Tolstoy a dislike of 
reality, which included a dislike of 
men as they are and of himself as he 
was. Like many other reformed rakes, 
he became a Manichee, believing that 
the flesh in man is the enemy of the 
spirit and that there can be no truce 
between them. The Kreutzer Sonata 
is the most obvious expression of 
his Manicheeism; in it he sees sex- 
ual desire as bad in itself, as always 
a temptation of the flesh to the spirit; 
and for him it makes no difference 
whether those who desire each other 
are married or unmarried. Mr. Maude 
quotes a remark of the hero Pozdnishev 
which illustrates this. A lady says 
to him: ‘But you are speaking of 
physical love. Don’t you admit the 
existence of love founded on identity 
of ideals and spiritual affinity?’ And 
Pozdnishev replies: ‘Spiritual affinity! 
Identity of ideals! But in that case 
(excuse my rudeness) why do they go 
to bed together?’ Pozdnishev and Tol- 
stoy, and all Manichees, hold that 
there is a necessary incompatibility 
between sexual and spiritual love, that 
the one destroys the other; and The 
Kreutzer Sonata was written to main- 
tain that. According to Tolstoy, the 
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flesh is sinful, foul, ugly in itself; a 
man must kill it if he is to attain to 
any freedom of the spirit. He never 
grasped the idea that flesh is the neces- | 
sary medium of spirit, that through 
desire men and women come to love. 
But if that is true of flesh and spirit 
in sexual matters, it is true of flesh and 
spirit in all things. The struggle for 
life exists, in all its forms; it is the 
medium, the necessary condition, of 
spirit. But to Tolstoy it was merely 
evil, and he told men to give it up 
altogether; which is impossible. All 
those institutions which are based on 
a recognition of the struggle for life 
as a fact — property, law, govern- 
ment, were to him evils; just as the 
means by which the human race is 
propagated were to him evils. He did 
not wish to make them more complete- 
ly mediums for spiritual life, he wished 
to abolish them altogether; nor did he 
care in the least what would happen 
if they were abolished. Mr. Maude 
quotes a saying of his to a friend: ‘If 
your starting-point and deductions are 
sound, never be afraid of practical 
objections to your logical conclusions. 
Otherwise you will never say or pro- 
duce anything original.’ Yes! but 
practical objections warn us that our 
starting point or our deductions are 
not sound. If a man of science makes 
an experiment which fails, he con- 
cludes that there is something wrong 
with his science, not with the nature 
of the universe. Tolstoy concluded 
always that there was something 
wrong with the nature of man, not 
with his science. He warred against 
the nature of man. He told men to do 
what was contrary to their nature; and, 
when they failed to do it, he washed 
his hands of them. Not in practice; 
no one can accuse him of indifference 
or of not trying to practise what he 
preached; but his theory remained 
right, and men remained wicked. 
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For this Manichee state of mind the 
wickedness is always in those who gov- 
ern, who maintain society as it is; but 
for them men might escape from their 
chains. So that the Manichee may not 
utterly despair of human nature, he 
makes a figment of the natural man, 
who is prevented from being natural 
by those who govern him. Govern- 
ment, to Tolstoy, is something im- 
posed on mankind; institutions are all 
imposed on mankind arbitrarily, from 
outside, by a few perverse persons, in 
whom is concentrated all sin. If only 
the natural man could free himself 
from these he would live well. Tolstoy 
never saw that government and all 
institutions are not impositions but 
growths, except where one nation con- 
quers and tyrannizes over another. 
There may be, and always is evil in 
them; but it is not the evil only of the 
few governors, it is not the result of a 
conspiracy; it is the evil of a whole 
society expressing itself in its institu- 
tions or in the working of them. The 
Russian Government was corrupt be- 
cause corruption is a vice of Russians, 
not because it was government. In 
Russia, the natural man is corrupt, 
not merely the unnatural rulers; and 
so it is with the vices of government 
everywhere. Where they persist, it is 
because the people consent to them, 
not because government in itself is 
evil. The evil remains when the 
government is removed. 

The Manichee in Tolstoy wished to 
remove from human nature an essen- 
tial fact in that nature, an essential 
fact in all life, as we know it. He 
wished to remove the flesh, which is 
the very medium of the spirit. He 
despaired of a harmony between them. 
He did not see that men learn fellow- 
ship from codéperation in the struggle 
for life, and. love of wife and children 
through desire. For him, though he 
would not confess it, there was a 
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malice in the very nature of things 
which made spirit and flesh enemies 
forever. God, to him, was He who 
commands man to do what he cannot 
do, not He who has made matter a 
medium for the spirit of man. So the 
problem of life was not, to him, a 
problem of gradual expression, but 
one of sudden renunciation. More and 
more he took a disgust of the very facts 
of life, suppressing his own strong nat- 
ural relish for those facts; and he 
condemned all his own greatest works 
because they expressed that relish. 
In his What is Art? he condemned the 
artist, said that he had no right of his 
own to exist; he was to be judged by 
his effect on the natural man, that 
figment of Tolstoy’s own mind, and 
always, by his moral effect. As Mr. 
Maude says: 


For Tolstoy the great importance of art 
to mankind lies in the fact that through its 
manifold forms...we are infected (for 
good orevil) by feelings that the artists have 
experienced and transmitted to us. In this 
way we may become united in feeling, and 
in our minds the rails are laid along which 
our actions will naturally pass. 


‘For good or evil’ here means for 
moral good or moral evil; art is to be 
judged finally by the actions which it 
produces. Therefore, if it is not un- 
derstood by the mass of men and so 
produces no action in them, it is bad 
art. Its whole function is to produce 
good, moral action. Now this we know 
to be absurd, even if we cannot state 
the absurdity. We do not judge art 
by the actions it produces. We do 
not know what actions it will produce 
when we judge it. We judge it not in 
terms of morals at all but by its im- 
mediate effect on ourselves; and we do 
not ask whether or not someone else 
will be able to understand it. Accord- 
ing to Tolstoy, we ought to take a 
Russian peasant with us to a perform- 
ance of the Choral Symphony and, if 
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it is nonsense to him, this must make 
it nonsense to us. But the effect of art 
on us is beauty; and, when we find 
beauty in it, we do not ask whether 
others find beauty in it, or what the 
moral effect of that beauty will be in 
us. We trust in the God of beauty, 
who was not God at all to Tolstoy, 
because he became a Manichee and 
feared beauty as being of the flesh. 
But beauty is of the spirit and the 
flesh, it is that harmony of both that 
Tolstoy despaired of. Naturally there- 
fore he was impatient of the very word 
and said that it meant nothing, since 
he could not find its meaning in moral 
terms, since he could find no help in it 
for his struggle to overcome the flesh. 
The very lesson of beauty, if we need 
one from it, is that spirit and flesh are 
not enemies, but that one is the me- 
dium of the other. When matter is 


the medium of spirit, there is beauty; 


and we do not need to ask what is the 
moral use of that harmony; it is good 


in itself, good to us, even though a - 


Russian peasant may not be able to 
see it. 

The fact is that Tolstoy did a vio- 
lence to himself, forced himself from 
his proper business in life, and suffered 
in his whole nature from that violence. 
He is not to be condemned for this per- 
version of himself, which was indeed 
heroic; but we need to be aware of it, 
if we are to understand his ideas and 
the error that is in them. Tolstoy had 
artistic, but not religious, genius. 
There is in his art a wonderful ease and 
richness, but in his religion, and his 
writings upon it, only an arid and 
painful logic. That passion, which was 


free in his art, in his religion turned . 


against itself, feared itself and the 
whole nature of the universe. In. his 
very refusal to consider the practical 
effect of his doctrines there was fear, 
as there is in all fanaticism, a fear not 
of men — he was far above that — 
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but of himself and of God. He could 
not trust himself without the help of 
rigid dogma; and he conceived of this 
dogma as imposed on him by God. It 
is strange that, with all his scorn of 
the dogmas of the Church, he should 
not have seen that he wished to sub- 
due the soul of man toa worse slavery. 
He saw himself as a creature of stub- 
born and evil will that must be sub- 
dued and could be subdued only by 
obedience to command. The problem 
of life for him was the subduing of his 
own passions; and he saw all life in 
the light of this problem. We do not 
know how much of a rake he was in 
his youth. Men of his nature often 
make themselves- out to have been 
worse than they were — but we do 
know that he was fierce, obstinate, 
irritable, contemptuous, and always 
repenting of those faults. His genius 
could not content him. He was angry 
with those writers, especially Tur- 
genev, who glorified the artist. When 
he asked, ‘What do I know? What do 
I teach?’ they said that the artist 
teaches unconsciously. ‘I was con- 
sidered an admirable artist; and there- 
fore it was very natural for me to 
adopt this theory’; but soon he began 
to doubt the infallibility of this reli- 
gion. He was forty-six when his doubts 
became an inexorable trouble to him. 
Then he said to himself, ‘Very well; 
you will be more famous than Gogol 
or Pushkin or Shakespeare or Moliére. 
or than all the writers in- the world; 
and what does it lead to? And I could 
find no reply at all. Had a fairy come 
and offered to fulfill all my desires, I 
should not have known what to ask.’ 
Life seemed to him meaningless, and 
he had to find a meaning in it. It was 
emptied of values, and he had to fill 
it again. ‘I could find nothing along 
the path of reasonable knowledge ex- 
cept a denial of life; and in faith I 
could find nothing but a denial of 
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reason, still more impossible to me 
than a denial of life.’ 

At last, like so many men thus 
afflicted, he'saw that he must deny 
neither life nor reason, but himself. 
But denial of self is a phrase; and 
there was error in his self-denial which 
it is hard to detect and state exactly. 
It was more negative than positive. 
That hard, fierce troublesome self of 
his was to him altogether an enemy; 
and he wished to destroy it rather 
than to transmute it. Self-denial be- 
came for him an end in itself rather 
than a means to an end; and he wished 
it to be an end for all men. The aim 
of religion is self-forgetfulness in the 
glory of the universe; to that Tolstoy 
never attained securely. To the last 
he saw life in negative terms. He 
subdued himself to dogmas that said 
— Thou shalt not; and never reached 
the positive joy beyond. There is the 
reason of his condemnation of art; 
for art expresses that positive joy and 
says that it is good in itself. But to 
Tolstoy what art expresses was not 
good in itself; it was but a means to 
an end; and even his art must be the 
slave of his dogma, like himself. So 
he attracted fanatics to him; and was 
puzzled to find that he did not like 
them. For he remained always greater 
than his own dogmas, tender to those 
who could not obey them since he 
never could obey them utterly himself. 

Mr. Maude makes us see that to the 
end he was; in himself, the Tolstoy of 
the great novels, a man, and not a 
walking theory. His conflicts were al- 
ways real; and he would be content 
with no easy victory of logic. He set 
himself and mankind an impossible 
task. He made a diagram of life and 
tried to live according to it; but his 
sympathies were still with men like 
himself, too rich of nature to live ac- 
cording to any diagram. He tried to 
deny his own sense of beauty, his own 
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humor, his own passion, but he could 
not destroy his own kindliness. And 
it was the conflict between dogma and 
love that made the tragedy of his last 
days, Of that Mr. Maude gives a 
very clear account; according to him, 
Tchertkof was Tolstoy’s evil genius, 
the arid fanatic that he tried, and 
failed, to be himself. It was Tchertkof 
who put his dogmas into practice and 
reduced them to an absurdity. At the 
end, when he had fled from his home 
to die, and feared lest his wife should 
follow him, he said to Tchertkof — 
“You understand that, if she comes - 
here, I shall not be able to refuse her,’ 
and he began to cry. There is a last 
instance of the struggle that raged 
within him and never came to an end, 
the struggle between dogma and hu- 
man feeling. Then he said, ‘Evidently 
I shall have to die in my sins.’ And 
Tchertkof replied. ‘This is not sin, 
but love, that now surrounds you. 
You have done all you could to escape 
from sin.’ That was the best Tchertkof 
could say; he, too, saw all life as an 
escape from sin, and it meant to him 
Tolstoy’s escape from his wife. But 
Tolstoy himself, we may be sure, was 
not satisfied. His last words in his 
diary were —‘I see our plans have 
failed....’ His last words were — 
‘To escape... To escape.’ His wife 
was not allowed to see him until he 
was unconscious. 

It cannot be pretended that he died 
happy. He had given himself over to 
the power of fanatics lesser than him- 
self, who denied him what his heart 
most desired. So it is now with his 
country; and its cry, too, must be — 
‘To escape; to escape.’ The greatest of 
Russians was in his whole life a proph- 
ecy.of his country. The richest gift of 
gifts, never freedom; a conversion, a 
revolution, and after it not the free- 
dom it seemed to promise but slavery 
to dogma worse than the slavery pas- 
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sion. And in the case of Russia, as of 
Tolstoy, we are sad, but we do not 
judge; with neither can we see the 
end. Both know more conflict, more 
suffering, than other men or nations; 
both seem to disappoint those who 
expect most of them. As the Liberals 
who were fighting for freedom looked 
to Tolstoy for help and got not a word 
from him, enslaved as he was by his 
dogma of non-resistance, so now Rus- 
sia has failed the nations fighting for 
freedom. But now we can only live 
in the moment; and we judge our 
Allies by what they do. We cannot 
prophesy the future of Russia any 
The London Times 
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more than we can prophesy the future 
of Tolstoy; but we can refrain from 
judging. Mr. Maude, in his book, 
gives us the facts, but does not judge; 
he makes us feel that here is a greater 
than ourselves, greater not only in 
art but in character; in the very 
enormity of his errors there is great- 
ness. His life was not: finished here; 
it was broken off with that unsatisfied 
cry — ‘To escape; to escape.’ So for 
us the life of Russia is not finished; her 
failure is not final; in the future she 
may win freedom and peace for herself 
and enrich the world with the fruit of 
all her sorrows. 


SALVAGE 


BY G. P. U. 


I 


‘Eu bien, m’s’r — ace soir .. .” The 
broad-shouldered, heavily-built lieu- 
tenant of French Railway Sappers 
saluted with precision, and turned 
to where his small motor-trolley 
panted and snorted on the permanent 
way. 

With a word and a pat for his pet 
dog prancing about on the front seat, 
he climbed on board, signed to the 
driver, then turning saluted once more. 
With a flourish an attendant sapper 
blew an ear-splitting blast on a small 
horn by way of warning to all men and 
stray beasts that they were about to 
start, and with a jerk and a rattle 
away they went. Spinning gayly down 
the grass-grown track, they finally 
dwindled to a speck in the distance, 


vanishing at last round a sharp curve 
—a faint defiant toot of the horn 
floating back on the evening breeze. 


II 


A sultry afternoon in the late sum- 
mer, 1914. The platform of the little 
wayside station was deserted, with the 
exception of a large cat which sat on a 
baggage truck and blinked in the sun. 
Everything utterly peaceful and silent 
—and hot. Inside, in the little room 
labeled ‘Bureau du Chef de Gare,’ the 
stout little ‘chef’ himself — low be it 
spoken — dozed in his chair. 

He had had a busy morning: it was 
a Monday and market day in the 
neighboring town, consequently the 
morning train had been more than 
usually crowded; chattering country 
folk and their baskets had to be shep- 
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herded carefully; more than the usual 
collection of bundles, hampers, and 
boxes had to be packed away in the 
van at the end of the little train. Peo- 
ple had been a little more prone to 
talk and loiter than usual, all gossiping 
on the one great subject, the war; all 
standing, gesticulating, and babbling 
till the very last moment, then making 
a wild scramble for carriage doors. 
However, they had been safely dis- 
patched at last, and the little chef had 
turned to his telephone. Even his 
cheery mind had become disturbed as 
news and rumors came in of fresh Ger- 
man advances to the west and south. 
So he talked by telephone to an old 
friend, ‘chef de gare’ at another but 
more important station to the east- 
ward, and the news he gathered was 
far from reassuring. Tales of wander- 
ing bands of German cavalry, motor 
cars full of enemy officers scouring the 
country, and away behind these the 
growing menace of an invading army. 
So that when he rang off, Alphonse 
was more disturbed than ever— ‘ sure- 
ly something must happen soon to 
stop this headlong rush?’ Practically 
all the village lads had been called 
to the colors, and the remainder were 
preparing to go; things were indeed 
looking serious. Still, Alphonse was 
hopeful; ‘wait till the lads in their 
gay uniforms came along, they would 
soon show these invading brutes that 
France had not been wasting time 
since 1870. They would set these fat 
marauders scurrying back to their 
lairs over the Rhine, and march in 
triumph to reclaim the fair lands of 
Alsace and Lorraine.’ It was a rosy 
picture that Alphonse painted in his 
neat little office. But from this reverie 
he was roused by a shrill voice calling 
him from a back room: it was Marie 
inviting him imperiously to déjeuner. 
Heavinga sigh, he rose, glanced out on 
the sunny platform, up and down the 
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glistening lines, and then turned in to 
Marie and déjeuner. 

Marie was generous, in spite of her 
shrill voice, and a good cook. So that, 
despite the growing menace, Alphonse 
dozed in his chair. 


Across the railway, on the sluggish 
green water of the canal, a heavily 
laden barge, having safely negotiated 
the wonderful new electric lock, was 
being towed westward by the owner’s 
daughter, the while the owner himself 
smoked at the tiller and meditated on 
the hardships mankind is called upon 
to bear. As the barge passed slowly 
beneath the large steel bridge which 
the village boasted, urchins happy and 
dirty threw stones upon the deck, 
grinning broadly in reply to the lurid 
remarks of papa bargee. 

Farther on, from the barge-builder’s 
yard, came the sound of voices and 
hammers — in his little garden close 
by his wife was hanging out her wash- 
ing to dry in the sun. 

In the village street, children and 
dogs played happily together in the 
hot afternoon. ; 

So the quiet day drifted on, and 
Alphonse, his cap well over his eyes, 
and his hands clasped over his dé- 
jeuner, dozed in his chair. 

But the stillness was suddenly 
broken by the whistle of an engine close 
to the station, and Alphonse jumping 
up, realized the arrival of the afternoon 
goods train. To-day the freight was a 
heavy and valuable one, destined for 
the factories close by — trucks piled 
with copper turnings, trucks weighed . 
down with many tons of steel and 
lead. Some were great tanks of ben- 
zine got away from Essen before war 
broke out. Trucks, and towns, and 
factories of Germany, and half Bel- 
gium and France, were represented. 
But the factory sidings were full, and 
orders were that this train should be 
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left to the care of Alphonse till it was 
required. 

Alphonse and the guard chatted to- 
gether while the shunting was being 
carried out, and the train at length 
settled into its long siding. This done, 
they entered the office and spent an 
exciting quarter of an hour filling in 
and signing the vast forms deemed 
necessary by the authorities. Special 
care had to be taken over this con- 
signment of metals valued at nearly a 
million francs, but at last even this 
was completed, and the guard, with 
a cheery parting word or two, mounted 
the engine and steamed away. 

Alphonse, after watching the engine 
puff away down the line, turned into 
his office once more — the valuable 
train was disposed of, and a day’s 
work was nearing an end. He heaved 
a sigh and rolled a cigarette. ... 


Til 


Two days later Uhlan patrols seized 
the factories and the village, and clat- 
tered in the station yard. 


IV 


Anautumn evening, 1916. The plat- 
form is deserted with the exception 
of a large brown rat, which scurries 
over the grass-grown remains of the 
baggage truck, and disappears in a 
shell hole. The air is warm and clear, 
and all is for the moment silent. The 
shattered ruins of the station and the 
office of the chef de gare are empty 
husks. No Alphonse and-no easy 
chair remain. The roof eaves inward, 
and the window is a jagged hole. The 
floor is piled with broken bricks and 
plaster. ... Ona splintered shelf, amid 
a litter of rubbish, lie the forms our 
Alphonse filled in and signed more 
than two years ago. On the wall still 
hangs the mouldering advertisement 
of the Monday cheap market tickets, 
but no crowd of country folk chatter 
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in the ‘Halle’ to-day. There is no 
sign of life anywhere, till a leisurely 
footstep calls attention to a tall khaki 
figure, pack on back, stopping now to 
light a cigarette before.trudging on his 
way. : 
Across the railway, the canal — now 
nearly dry, the remaining water stag- 
nant and foul, choked with the broken 
ruins of the electric lock and the proud 
steel bridge—is empty of barges. 
The boat builder’s yard is silent, his 
home a scattered heap of dust. No 
urchins play in the desolate streets 
of the village, for war has been, and 
is here. There is a shrill whine —a 
splash of brick-dust close by — and 
again silence. A deafening roar as a 
big gun, cunningly hidden in the ruins 
near by, sends over a message to the 
Huns from the ‘contemptible’ little 
army. On the broken siding are the 
remains of the million-franc train, still 
waiting to be called for. There the old 
trucks have stood patiently for more 
than two years— war, death, and 
swaying battle raging round them 
month after month. And bit by bit 
they have been splintered and chipped 
by endless thousands of flying bullets 
— some are completely shattered with 
bursting shells — and long wiry grass 
springing up from the gravel tries to 
cover their rusty, rotting skeletons. 
But the majority are game still — bat- 
tered and neglected, a bit rocky in the 
knees, but still holding up their burden. 
The evening deepens, and the warm 
dusk merges into the late summer 
night. Away over the little hillock on 
which the village church once stood, 
a sudden dazzling white rocket soars 
upward, casting a vivid glare over the 
scene of gaunt desolation. As it dies 
away the sharp ‘rat-at-at-at — at-at- 
at’ of a machine-gun breaks out. ... 
But there is another sound, faint 
and far away as yet — a very sugges- 
tion of steel moving on rusty steel — 
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wheels on railway metals. The faint 
sound grows louder, and added to it 
the distant ‘chug-chug’ of a little 
motor engine. ... 

Gradually all sound dies away, until 
subtly close comes the subdued throb- 
bing of the engine again, muffled to 
the utmost, getting nearer and nearer 
through the increasing darkness. 

Then suddenly this daring intruder 

is close by, gliding up in the gloom, 
‘under the very noses of the Huns. 
There are sounds of men moving — 
hushed voices, hoarse orders, the rattle 
of a stone kicked in the dark, then 
silence. Another rocket flares up, its 
radiance revealing a dim squat shape 
on the metals not a dozen yards away, 
and a scattered group of shadows mov- 
ing rapidly in the direction of the 
train. Then darkness again. 

Time slips by, and still no sign that 
two opposing armies are crouching in 
ditches waiting to murder each other 
only a few yards away. Only now and 
again a stray bullet comes whining 
overhead, lost in the dark. But the 
whole time there is something hidden, 
muffled, going on by the train — an 
occasional clink of iron on iron, a 
footstep, a hoarse voice. .. . 


vV 


A month later, the evening again, 
the same awful scene of desolation, 
the same machine-gun chat, the same 
sudden glare of rockets. But a subtle 
change has come over the old train — 
what has happened to the rusty, de- 
jected old trucks? 

At first glance there is no change 
visible — the same shattered sides, the 
same disjointed, hopeless look. But 
there are other signs: a very badly- 
smashed truck has vanished and the 
gap closed up; axles look dark with 
oil, wounded trucks have been band- 
aged with wood and wire; in fact, 
the once helpless, hopeless string of 
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wreckage has changed mysteriously 
into a whole complete train — dam- 
aged, limping, and perilously weak — 
but a complete train nevertheless. 

And, above all, there is an air of 
hopefulness — ears pricked up, ex- 
pectancy about it, which is almost 
human. 


VI 


Away down the track an electric 
torch winked in the darkness, and the 
locomotive, which had been steaming 
slowly, drew to a halt, panting gently. 

Not a light glimmered anywhere: 
the open cab, draped heavily in sack- 
ing and tarpaulins, had the appearance 
of a small tent. Inside, the dim glow 
from the fire-door, reflected from the 
roof and sides, revealed the dingy 
brass-work — gauges and fittings of 
the old goods engine. The fireman — 
palpably in uniform under his filthy 
overalls — was studying the steam- 
pressure gauge, while the driver was 
peering cautiously out through a fold 
in the tarpaulin. Suddenly he saw 
the pitchy darkness illumined by a 
wavering white glare as a_ trench 
rocket, seemingly perilously close, 
shot up — instinctively he crouched 
back into the shadow. But the light 
faded, flickered, and died down, plung- 
ing everything in redoubled darkness 
—and all was quiet again. But the 
driver swore softly to himself in 
impatience. 

Everything had been carefully plan- 
ned, and was being carried out under 
the leadership of the lieutenant of 
sappers. The valuable but disabled 
train had been patched, repaired, and 
oiled; each truck had been carefully 
nursed back to some semblance of its 
former mobility, and had been exer- 
cised by hand, laboriously, during the 
dark nights of the past weeks. The 
rails had all been carefully repaired — 
all this under the nose of the Hun. 
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And now the time was actually here. 
The engine, shrouded so that no trickle 
of light should betray its presence, was 
waiting — full in the open — for the 
signal to steam up cautiously, couple 
on to the train, and make a dash for 
safety. 

The officer commanding the English 
guns, so cleverly concealed in the ruins 
near the station, had agreed to open 
rapid fire at a certain time, and the 
success of the scheme largely depended 
on the noise of the guns covering the 
noise of the moving train. Even more, 
success depended upon the ability of 
the poor maimed trucks to hold to- 
gether during that last furious rush 
through the darkness. 

The time was one o’clock in the 
morning — the sky completely over- 
cast, and fine misty rain falling. 

And now, as the driver thought of 
these things, and the precious minutes 
slipped by, he swore softly to himself. 
He was very near the train, and at 
almost any moment his presence might 
be discovered by the Hun... and the 
time was past when the guns should 
open fire, 

In the battery position all was 
darkness except for a glimmer of light 
coming up the steps of a cellar, from 
under a sandbag hanging in the door- 
way of the battery office. The room 
—or rather dugout — whence the 
light emanated was a typical picture. 
A plank table mounted on old am- 
munition boxes and covered with a 
rough blanket, another box acting as 
chair occupied by a young gunner 
officer, smoking a pipe, and studying 
an old copy of La Vie Parisienne by 
the aid of a flickering, sizzling acety- 
lene lamp. A few maps, the telephone, 
and a ‘Kirchener’ completed the 
scene. 

Glancing at his watch, the young 
officer reached to the telephone. . .. 


‘Turn out numbers two and four... 
load and stand by.’ Then resuming his 
pipe he became once more immersed 
in La Vie. He was to wait for a sign 
from the lieutenant of sappers. 


In the station, the lieutenant, hav- 
ing signaled the engine to stop, dis- 
patched a runner to the battery two 
hundred yards away. He dared not 
flash a signal, because the light would, 
in all probability, be seen by the 
enemy. The orderly having disap- 
peared in the darkness, the lieutenant 
turned his attention to the train, in 
order to assure himself that all was 
correct. Two. men were stationed at 
the first truck to effect the coupling; 
one other was acting as guard on the 
last doddering skeleton of a large van. 
His duty was to signal the engine as 
soon as his van had passed the bound- 
ary switch, and then pray hard that 
his perilous perch would hold together 
till they reached safety. 

All was in order, but why the delay? 
Five minutes had passed, and no sign 
of life from the battery. Impatiently 
the lieutenant walked in the direction 
of the platform, a vague uneasiness in 
his mind. Hardly had he reached the 
shadow of the buildings than a groan 
reached his ears. 

A moment later he nearly stumbled 
over the prostrate unconscious body 
of the runner. A brief examination 
showed him merely stunned bya stray 
bullet striking his helmet, so the lieu- 
tenant hurried on to the battery. 

A third time the engine-driver was 
in the act of swearing, when suddenly 
a leaping, blinding flash, followed in- 
stantly by a deafening roar, came as a 
surprise and a relief simultaneously. 
Within a few seconds the torch winked 
again, and the engine was moving, 
the driver still peering ahead, advanc- 
ing cautiously, feeling his way foot by 
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foot through the gloom towards the 
train. ... The flame and crash of the 
guns was very near now, when sud- 
denly a hoarse voice close below... . 
Instantly the brakes — just in time; 
with a faint click and gentle bump the 
coupling was made. 

And now the most critical stage. 
Would the trucks stand the strain? 
If one broke down the whole scheme 
must be abandoned, for to-night in 
any case. 

The engine reversed gear, and 
gently, gingerly pulled at the first 
truck. The truck creaked, strained, 
moved, and passed the whispered 
jolt down the whole train. The watch- 
ers waited, tense with excitement. The 
enemy was being roused by the gun- 
fire, and rockets were leaping up in 
quick succession... . 

Slowly — gently — yard by yard 
they crept away — those old trucks — 
not a wheel squeaked or jammed. 


Slowly they gathered speed, and a 


faint rumbling began. Would the 
Huns hear? But the guns were doing 
their share splendidly, and a continu- 
ous roar drowned all sound of the now 
fast-vanishing train. One by one they 
limped over the boundary switch till 
the last van had passed it. The guard, 
sitting on the floor, his legs swaying 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
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over the edge — for there was no side 
left — and clinging to a broken piece 
of wreckage with one hand, waved the 
other towards Hunland, and then, 
turning towards the engine, flashed 
the signal to speed up. 

Seldom had such a sight been wit- 
nessed — a veritable nightmare train 
of wrecked, broken, swaying trucks, 
whirling and bucketing through the 
night. And not one broke down. 

Even the staggering van, with the 
guard cursing and praying and laugh- 
ing at once, got safely away, though 
how was a miracle explicable only to 
those patient Frenchmen who had 
labored night after night tuning up 
and wiring together the wreckage in 
preparation for this great test... . 

In the battery position the din had 
died down — the guns were covered 
up —and in the dugout cellar. the 
lieutenant of sappers and the English 
officer clinked glasses. 

It was two o’clock, and the rain was 
still falling. 

‘A votre santé, m’s’r.’ 

‘Here’s luck — and jolly well done, 
old boy. How much did you say? 
Eight hundred thousand francs, in 
spite of the damage—eh? Some haul.’ 

‘Pardon, m’s’r? you — you — speak 
too fast! I must go. Au revoir.’ . 
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BY T. H. 8. ESCOTT 


‘REVERSION to type’ was the 
thought that shaped .itself on many 
lips when, in 1897, the English public 
knew that a great lawyer, the first 
American representative to bear the 
title of Ambassador (1893 to 1897), 
was to be followed by a famous and 
accomplished man of letters. Mr. T. F. 
Bayard, of the dignified, gracious pres- 
ence and the magnificent Apollo-like 
head, had for his successor a frequent 
visitor to this country, endearing him- 
self wherever he went by his pleasing 
presence and social charm. In receiv- 
ing, therefore, Colonel John Hay, we 
felt ourselves welcoming a well-tried 


and delightful friend. His writings, 
above all his poems, in particular 
his Pike County Ballads, Jem Bludso 
among them, were as well and widely 
known as those of most brilliant Vic- 


torians. The representative of the 
American Republic in the pre-ambas- 
sadorial period, J. R. Lowell, as author 
of the Biglow Papers, and of much 
else that will live as long, had no 
sooner (1880) established himself at 12, 
Lowndes Square than he took his place 
quite naturally among all that was 
brightest and best in social and intel- 
lectual London. The literary and in- 
tellectual tradition of the emissaries 
from the New World to the Old had 
come into existence long before embas- 
sies or legations themselves. Within a 
century of the Mayflower’s arrival at 
New Plymouth, the literary links in the 
chain connecting British with American 
puritanism began to multiply. The lat- 
ter of these movements, mystical and 
metaphysical as wellas religious, found 


(1720) its chief representative in Jona- 
than Edwards, who proved from the 
first the most powerful of Anglo-Ameri- 
can intermediaries, and was the first to 
combine serious readers of both sides 
into one public. 

The Colonial era had entered upon 
its last quarter when the claim of Phil- 
adelphia to tax the landowners created 
by the Penn Charter (1764) and the 
later claim (1775) of the Mother Coun- 
try to tax the transatlantic settle- 
ments brought the first regular envoy 
from America to Europe in the person 
of Benjamin Franklin, who was to 
American journalism what Defoe had 
been to English, whose Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, serious and secular essays, 
gave him a place, not only in his own 
country but here, among those masters 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue who had 
been formed by Bunyan, Milton, Swift, 
and Cobbett, and who were afterwards 
to inspire the diction and cadence of 
John Bright and Abraham Lincoln. 
The best part of a century had still to 
pass before the trans-oceanic develop- 
ment of a thoroughly popular litera- 
ture. From Washington Irving and his 
friendship with Sir Walter Scott are to 
be dated those activities of pen so often 
useful to the Anglo-Saxon diplomat. 
The ties uniting nations are woven of 
a thousand strands. A common lan- 
guage, expressing itself in a common 
literature, may be more popularly 
effective than protocols or conventions 
in promoting the international rela- 
tions that make themselves felt in 
the daily details of social and commer- 
cial intercourse. The typical American 
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Ambassador, whether to the British 
Court and capital or elsewhere, differs 
to-day from any who have been before 
him in personifying the combination of 
wealth with high political or intellec- 
tual aptitudes and distinction. Of such 
an envoy the Tyrtzus of the union, 
J. R. Lowell, served as pioneer. After- 
wards came the most charming couple 
from the United States ever seen in 
London, Mr. and Mrs. Phelps, who did 
so much towards making their coun- 
trymen forget that the Spectator alone 
in the London press took up at the 
first and supported throughout the 
cause of the Union. Among individual 
writers, indeed, the most accomplished 
and powerful of the advanced school, 
with Mr. Frederic Harrison at their 
head, never wavered in resisting the 
pressure brought by Napoleon III as 
well as by leading politicians on both 
sides at home, not only to recognize 
the seceding States as belligerents, but 
also to support them by arms. Queen 
Victoria met with an equally firm oppo- 
sition all the proposals of her states- 
men to subvert the constitution of the 
Western Republic. 

Before Mr. Lowell began his Lon- 
don work the relations of the United 
States representative with the British 
Foreign Office had been greatly eased 
by two incidents, one social, the other 
political; the former was the prompt 
and generous help sent from England 
to the States after the Chicago Fire of 
1870; the second was the settlement of 
the ‘Alabama’ claims two years later. 
A little more than two decades were 
still to pass before the envoy from the 
other side of the Atlantic assumed the 
title of Ambassador. By that time 
the most troublesome and serious of 
outstanding Anglo-American differ- 
ences had been removed. Twenty-nine 
United States Ministers, beginning 
with John Adams (1785), had come to 
London; one among the most distin- 
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guished of that number in the nine- 
teenth century was the historian Mot- 
ley (1868), while the generally best 
known and most popular have just 
been mentioned. The list of ministers 
ended with a namesake, Robert T. 
Lincoln, of the best loved and trust- 
ed American President since George 
Washington. So far back as 1866 Lord 
Clarendon, when Foreign Secretary, 
had discussed with Minister Reverdy 
Johnson an arbitration treaty, includ- 
ing other matters than the ‘Alabama’ 
claims, subsequently rejected by the 
American Senate. The Geneva arbi- 
tration had disposed of the ‘Alabama’ 
matter eight years before Mr. Lowell 
came to London (1880). Two years 
after he left, in 1887, the fishery ques- 
tion had become so serious that it 
would have been unsafe to delay at 
Washington the conference which first 
familiarized English ears with the 
name of the man who was afterwards 
to open the list of United States am- 
bassadors in London. Mr. T. F. Bay- 
ard, then a high official of the Repub- 
lic, was met by the British Minister, 
Sir L. Sackville-West, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Sir Charles Tupper, the 
Canadian representative in London. 
Just five years before his ambassado- 
rial career began Mr. Bayard (Febru- 
ary 15, 1888) signed an agreement with 
his colleagues in council giving a 
clearer construction to the phrase ‘Ter- 
ritorial Water,’ and suggesting a recip- 
rocal commerce of fish and fish oil duty 
free. The next discussion in which Mr. 
Bayard took part came just twelve 
months before his ambassadorship 
opened. The subject was the ancient 
one of the seal fishery in Behring Sea ; 
it now brought the future Ambassador 
into friendly consultation with Sir Ju- 
lian Pauncefote, who did as much as 
any man of his time to strengthen in- 
ternational goodwill with the cement 
of statesmanship. 
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The best known of recent United 
States Ministers in London lived, as 
has already been said, in a fashionable 
Belgravian square, where Mrs. Low- 
ell’s health did. not permit him to en- 
tertain on any great scale. The United 
States Chancery itself was then at 123, 
Victoria Street. Here it remained dur- 
ing the time, not only of the first three 
ambassadors, but through the earlier 
years of Mr. Page himself. Some time 
after the commencement of his Vic- 
toria Street period Mr. Bayard was 
occupied with an Anglo-American con- 
troversy more serious than any of these 
just mentioned. On December 17, 
1895, President Cleveland told Con- 
gress that the Venezuela question 
must be immediately settled; on the 
basis of the Monroe Doctrine he also 
declared his intention to appoint a 
Commission for ascertaining the true 
line of division for British Guiana. 
Thus Ambassador Bayard’s residence 
here had not completed its second 
twelve months when it looked as if an 
unexpected complication might in- 
volve its premature end. Equal firm- 
ness and tact on the part of Mr. Bay- 
ard and Lord Salisbury averted this 
calamity. Arbitration was arranged. 
There was eventually appointed a 
commission which settled the bound- 
ary line on the principle that on both 
sides there should be no transference 
of properties already occupied. These 
mediatorial processes took two years. 
American susceptibilities were saved; 
English pretensions were shown to be 
substantially justified. 

Meanwhile in Mr. Bayard’s hands 
(1885-6) a new and unexpectedly com- 
prehensive turn was given to the nego- 
tiat'‘ons that brought about the Vene- 
zuela settement. The Convention 
gradually expanded itself to a general 
project of international arbitration. 
The document consists of fifteen arti- 
cles and opens with a declaration that, 
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desiring to continue and consolidate 
their friendly relations, the two gov- 
ernments consecrate by treaty the prin- 
ciple of international arbitration. All 
questions in dispute between them and 
not adjusted by diplomacy are to be 
submitted to the arbiters chosen by 
the contracting parties, including a 
jurist of repute. These within two 
months of their nomination are to se- 
lect an umpire. Should difficulty or de- 
lay arise in doing that, the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the British Privy 
Council are to nominate the umpire. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, the English Am- 
bassador at Washington, had, as we 
have already seen, exercised the best 
influence in other deliberations, and 
was afterwards to replace the San Juan 
boundary (Clayton-Bulwer Treaty) by 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. As Am- 
bassador to America he now (1896) 
took a part in preparing the first Anglo- 
American Arbitration Treaty, with the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Olney, as his 
co-signatory. President Cleveland now 
so entirely changed his tone that he 
spoke of it as a long step in the right 
direction, embodying a practical work- 
ing plan by which, as a matter of 
course, disputes between the two 
peoples might reach a peaceable ad- 
justment in the process of ordinary 
routine. 

Nothing therefore could be of hap- 
pier omen for the future than the ini- 
tial business between the English and 
American representatives at the begin- 
ning of the period during which they 
were first called Ambassadors. Their 
successors have not only maintained 
the new and happy tradition but have 
embellished it by qualities of their own, 
each illustrating some new phase or va- 
riety in the national character and life. 
The second Ambassador, Mr. Hay, as 
a poet racy of his native soil when he 
wished to be so, also displayed in his 
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verse the love for thought, speculation, 
and art characteristic of the higher 
American culture and temperament. 
Plato saw in democracy philosophy’s 
deadliest foe. The only chance, he 
held, of philosophic aptitudes not be- 
ing crushed out of their possessor in 
a democratic system was for him to 
stand apart from the storm of politics 
as it swept by, sheltering himself, as it 
were, under the hedge of intellectual 
‘speculation. Improving on the Pla- 
tonic hint, the most representative 
American minds have combined activ- 
ity in affairs with a refining interest in 
the old, still life not only of classical 
antiquity but of the grass-grown 
streets in decaying Belgian cities or in 
the legend-haunted buildings of med- 
ieval Italy. So was it with Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne, Lowell. Poems like 
‘The Sphinx of the Tuileries,’ ‘Sinai 
and Calvary,’ reveal a nature as 
much at home with reality as romance 
in John Hay. 

Since this man of genius the United 
States has sent us a succession of di- 
plomatists each in his way a successful 
promoter of the Anglo-Saxon Entente, 
while the series pauses with the Am- 
bassador whose retirement is nothing 
less than a national loss. No represen- 
tative of the British Crown impressed 
the Paris public more deeply than Lord 
Lyons, for the simple reason that all 
classes recognized in him not only the 
‘Grand Ambassador’ but a typical 
personification of British deportment, 
thought, and breeding. For much the 
same reason we all of us saw in Mr. 
Joseph Choate a complete representa- 
tive of American life and sentiment. 
The fourth United States Ambassador 
to London, and Dr. Page’s immediate 
precursor, before he presided over the 
Victoria Street chancery had distin- 
guished himself at home in every good 
and great philanthropic cause as well 
as in diplomacy and the journalism 
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which did not yet boast the epithet 
‘New.’ Resembling in that matter Dr. 
Page himself, Whitelaw Reid com- 
bined a mastery of all the business de- 
tails of newspaper routine with a liter- 
ary judgment not less remarkable than 
his own sustained vigor of literary 
performance. As good an all-round 
speaker as Chauncey Depew himself, 
he was placed by Lord Houghton with 
the Prince of Wales (Edward VII) and 
Charles Dickens as one among the 
greatest masters of after-dinner ora- 
tory. Like Mr. Page also, he had 
steeped his mind in the best English 
literature from Anglo-Saxon to Victo- 
rian times. Those who were in his so- 
ciety at the same time as Mr. Depew 
and O. W. Holmes knew from experi- 
ence the highest point of brilliance and 
instructiveness to which the art of con- 
versation can be carried. 

That it should have been the retir- 
ing Ambassador’s lot to have lived, 
thought, and labored with men like 
these is but another way of ‘saying 
that after completing his course at 
Johns Hopkins University the finish- 
ing touches to a liberal education were 
placed by an intimate intercourse of 
the most stimulating and refining kind 
with the society that appreciated our 
own Matthew Arnold, Robert Brown- 
ing, to some extent Carlyle himself, al- 
most before they were discovered by 
their own countrymen. To not a few: 
among the best judges of characterand 
capacity for international affairs, Mr. 
Page was no more of a stranger here 
when he first came among us than had 
been Bayard, Hay, or Reid; they had 
made his acquaintance in America soon 
after his appointment, and from those 
meetings had brought home the impres- 
sion of a typical American, as straight- 
forward, reliable, and unassuming 
as he has since shown himself suc- 
cessful because widely sympathetic, 
calm, and strong. There have been no 
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international questions to open old 
sores or strain the ties of international 
amity in the direction of breaking- 
point. On the other hard, the war had 
no sooner begun than in some quarters 
an impatience manifested itself at the 
hesitating attitude of America. The 
Jingo press let itself go in offensive re- 
marks on ‘Facing-both-ways Yankee- 
ism.’ The sensitiveness of good breed- 
ing could not, of course, but make 
language of thissort painful to the Am- 
bassador. No sign of irritation ever 
escaped him. On the contrary, he went 
out of his way to assure these fire-eat- 
ing malcontents that his responsible 
compatriots knew what they were 
about, and that President Wilson and 
his staff would show themselves clear 
and firm in adopting and carrying out 
a policy dictated solely by right and 
the commands of international justice. 
The most distinctive. perhaps, of all 
Mr. Page’s great qualities is his con- 
summate and unwearied judgment in 
things great or small. It marked his 
business course in New York; it has 
never failed him or been at fault in 
London. On coming here he found the 
Foreign Office controlled by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. The relations of two such 
men could not but be those of friend- 
ship and mutual confidence from the 
first. One may almost regret that be- 
fore Mr. Page’s embassy began there 
had passed away the Foreign Minister 
who saw us through the Venezuela 
trouble. For the same self-control that 
characterized Lord Salisbury was con- 
spicuous under the most trying condi- 
tions in Mr. Page. ‘That Angloma- 
niac’ is the phrase humorously applied 
by President Wilson to the Ambassa- 
dor. Certainly no emissary from the 
other side could have more thoroughly 
gratified social and political London by 
the fulfillment in himself and in his Am- 
bassadress of the ideal to which such a 
personage and at such a period should 
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aspire. Of the best known among 
American Ministers during the nine- 
teenth century’s last quarter, Mr. Low- 
ell, it has been seen, bore himself the 
domestic cares of his establishment. 
In the ambassadorial period that fol- 
lowed Mrs. Hay found a place among 
the most successful and esteemed of 
diplomatic hostesses. Since then there 
have been certain changes in the social 
polity of London, as of New York, 
some of them reacting upon the Em- 
bassy’s inner life. Formerly the Ameri- 
can season in the British capital, as in 
the French, was confined within defi- 
nite limits of time. Now it is commen- 
surate with the entire annual term. 
The American colony has not surren- 
dered in the twentieth century its pre- 
tensions to be considered the strong- 
hold not only of Anglo-Saxon but 
cosmopolitan ‘smartness.’ The Ambas- 
sadress therefore sometimes finds her- 
self placed in a situation testing to 
the utmost her discrimination, forbear- 
ance, kindliness, and tact. Difficulties 
of the same sort were experienced in 
Paris by our nineteenth-century am- 
bassadresses, from Lady Granville to 
Lady Lytton. In her own way and in 
her London surroundings Mrs. Page 
showed herself not less equal to the 
task than were the British chatelaines 
who had learned their business at a 
Royal Court. 

‘Liberal, democratic sympathies, 
good position in the humanities and 
letters’ were recently named by a 
transatlantic expert as the conditions 
equally essential for a British represen- 
tative at Washington and an Ameri- 
can at St. James’s. The acquaintance 
now being made by Mr. Gompers with 
varieties of English thought and life 
can scarcely fail to have its value for 
Dr. Page’s successor. 

The personal retrospect of Anglo- 
American diplomacy that has been 
now taken is the record of the inter- 
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national principles whose application 
to the changing needs of the time will 
be, it may be taken for granted, forth- 
coming in Dr. Page’s successor, to- 
gether with that reflection in his official 
and social life of those attributes 
healthily distinctive of the national 
conviction and character. Dr. Page 
has not only been since 1914 the life 
and soul of Anglo-Saxon unity; he has 
_ Witnessed in these trying eras the 
growth of a new, a deeper, and a more 
intelligent realization on our part of 
the world-wide service to humanity 
which American plutocracy is render- 
The Contemporary Review 
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ing every day in all parts of our planet. 
In the States themselves the Society 
for Settling International Disputes by 
Arbitration is an immense agency of 
political education. The vast wealth 
of the Rockefeller Institute alleviates 
distress and heals sickness for all na- 
tions. Dr. Page’s successor, Mr. Davis, 
brings with him the same political tem- 
per and purpose as Dr. Page himself, 
combining with them the legal attain- 
ments which in Mr. Choate for the 
States and Sir Julian Pauncefote for 
England operated so effectually for in- 
ternational goodwill. 
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BY SIR SIDNEY LOW 


THE young officer sat opposite me 
for hours in the slow Italian train 
before we exchanged a syllable. That 
was not extraordinary; for in war-time 
on the Continent of Europe one does 
not enter into casual conversation with 
strangers, and in Italy 7 militari are 
specially enjoined, with good reason, 
to be reticent. But his appearance in- 
terested me so much that I wished the 
ban could be removed. He was very 
youthful, and slim, and supple, with 
delicate features, and wistful dark 
eyes, the eyes of a poet or a dreamer, 
I thought, rather than a soldier. He 
seemed pensive, a little sad; but many 
people were sad in Italy then, and 
many more since. 

Yet as one looked through the win- 
dow one felt it hard not to be joyous, 
in spite of all, in this delightful land. 
It was in the late summer of 1916, after 


the great Austrian drive from the Tren- 
tino had been checked and held, and 
when Cadorna’s divisions were push- 
ing up into the Dolomites and the Ju- 
lian Alps. I had come down from the 
front, and was making my way, pro- 
vided with the proper warrants and 
passes, to Venice. The route lay across 
that Friulian plain where Venice long 
ruled and planted her daughter towns; 
and lovely these were, sparkling green 
and white and russet-red under the 
golden sun and the flower-like blue of 
the sky. A day of perfect summer in 
the Veneto: is there anything like it 
anywhere? The glittering level land 
stretched away from us on either side, 
till it faded into the crescent rampart 
of the great hills which shut off — or, 
alas! too often do not shut off —Italy 
from the northern invader. The eye 
traveled up the mighty banks of brown 
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and purple that hang threateningly 
over the plain, and beyond to the black 
masses of the higher Alps, stabbed by 
the sunlight, and then further back to 
the dim outlines of the snow-moun- 
tains, with the white streaks on their 
shoulders, and the long wisps and veils 
of fleecy cloud floating round their 
hooded heads. 

On the plain itself the sunshine 
bathed everything in its radiant flood, 
and made one forget that this was the 
forecourt of the bitter drama of war 
that was being played in blood and 
thunder, up there among the scaurs 
and fells, or away on our left where 
the Isonzo wound past the grim dark 
hulk and sentinel peaks of the Carso. 
War! But it hardly looked like war in 
this smiling land, even though dust- 
sprinkled columns of infantry trudged 
wearily along the roads, overtaken by 
laden ammunition cars and clanking 
gun teams: even though here and there 
one saw an aerodrome or a huge dump 
of military supply stores, and though 
officers and soldiers were at all the 
stations. For these signs and tokens 
of the deadly strife were but specks in 
the atmosphere of tranquil beauty 
that hung over the brooks flashing 
among the olive groves, and the vil- 
lages bowered in jasmine and ram- 
bler roses, and the towns that gave 
glimpses as we glided through them of 
shadowy arcades and tall somnolent 
old belfry towers. We passed Gemona 
high-perched above its river, Udine, 
with the great mound where Attila 
is said to have watched Italy rav- 
aged by his Huns, and then through 
Codra, Cividale, Pordenone, Co- 
negliano, Treviso, all most desira- 
ble and fair, and still unspoiled. Now 
—I shiver sometimes when I re- 
call my journey by these noble and 
historic little cities, and picture 
them, as they may be, burned and 
blackened and defaced by Huns as 
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ruthless as Attila’s and more potent 
to destroy. 

We moved slowly, and at length 
were hung up for a wait of three hours 
in order that troop trains might cross 
or pass. I had a luncheon basket with 
me, and invited the young officer to 
share its contents, and that led to a 
little conversation. He wasa pleasant, 
courteous youth who knew the Friuli 
country well, and spoke of it with in- 
terest and knowledge. ‘I am a Vene- 
tian,’ he said, ‘and have always lived 
in Venice; but I have friends and kins- 
folk in these places, and have often 
been here.’ He could even speak the 
old Friulian dialect, the soft Venetian, 
with a little Slav admixture, that{is 
seldom heard now among the lagoons. 
I ventured to tell him that I had been 
up in the mountain war-zone, and 
marveled at the achievements of the 
Alpini and the engineers in those re- 
gions. ‘Yes,’ he said, with a flash of 
his eye, ‘we have done well, have we 
not? I am of the Genio too —I was 
studying at the Polytechnic before It 
came—and I have helped to make the 
roads and trenches you saw. Ah! we 
have worked for the patria, we, and 
the patria will win in the end; but it 
will be hard and long. They do not 
think so, the people in the towns, nor 
some of the infantry; but we engineers, 
who understand the country, we know 
it.’ 

‘We understand that also in our 
country,’ I answered. 

‘The signor is American?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I am English.’ 

_ He seemed a shade disappointed, I 
thought, but he responded courte- 
ously: ‘Ah, it is nearly the same. You 
are all— how do you say it? — the 
Anglo-Saxons, and you have the one 
language.’ 

I asked him if he had ever visited 
either of the English-speaking peoples. 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘I have never been 
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out of Italy. But it isa great country, 
the United States, a great country for 
engineers, I have heard.’ 

“You ought to see it,’ I ventured. 

“Yes, it may be I shall go there, 
when It is over; it may be — I cannot 
tell.’ 

He became pensive, and then spoke 
again rather suddenly: ‘ You know the 
Americans, signor ?’ 

I told him I had been in the United 
States and had many American friends. 

‘The American women,’ he said, 
‘they are not like ours. A girl may be 
quite friendly and familiar with a 
young man, and go about with him 
alone sometimes, and yet not wish to 
marry him, or even think of doing so.’ 

‘No doubt,’ I answered. ‘American 
girls — and English girls, too, for that 
matter — do not imagine that even an 
intimate friendship between two young 
people of different sexes must neces- 
sarily lead to marriage. They find it 
possible to remain good friends, you 
know, without becoming lovers.’ 

“Yes, I have heard it. They are dif- 
ferent from our Italian girls: But they 
are beautiful — beautiful. Ah! if you 
could see F 

He flushed and broke off suddenly, 
and became constrained and silent for 
a space; and when he spoke next it was 
to go back to topography and local 
history. 

We reached Mestre at last, and then 
after much examination of passes and 
papers, our train crawled over the long 

-viaduct that bridges. the dim waters 
of the lagoon, and so in the darkness 
into Venice. I parted from my young 
friend with regret, for he wasan attrac- 
tive boy. We exchanged cards, and I 
found that he was Tenente Gino Riete, 
Corpo del Genio, that is to say, Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers. We hoped to 
mect again. ‘It may be so,’ I said. ‘I 
am staying in Venice for a fortnight. 
And you?’ 
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‘T also,’ he replied, ‘I am on leave 
from my company for a fortnight. 
But it is melancholy just now, the city. 
I fear you will not like it. A rivederci, 
signor.’ 

A melancholy place! Venice in war- 
time might indeed be that, but I did 
not find it so, and my friend was wrong 
in saying I should not like it. On the 
contrary, I never liked it — loved it — 
half so well as in those days I spent 
there of the war-summer. For Venice 
revealed herself in a new guise then, 
with charms other and deeper than 
those she displays so lightly to the 
crowds who come to taste her beauties 
in normal times. Beautiful she always 
was; she cannot be otherwise, that sea 
goddess with the tide pulsing through 
her veins, and the memories of a thou- 
sand years in her dreaming palaces. 
But often in the olden days I used to 
feel that there was something meretri- 
cious in that lavish display she made of 
her charms to all her herd of insolent 
admirers. She cheapened herself by 
this liberal hospitality for the frivo- 
lous and idle, she who had once ‘held 
the gorgeous East in fee,’ and now 
lived on tourists and pleasure-seekers. 
The city of statesmen and soldiers and 
merchant princes had fallen to be the 
haunt of hucksters and parasites. The 
very gondoliers were vulgarized, as one 
had seen them hanging about the hotel 
stairs, squabbling for the bodies of 
over-fed alien visitors. 

But now all this was over, and 
Venice was a queen again, and a tin- 
seled lovely courtesan no longer. She 
had changed, as many women have 
changed under the wind of these rush- 
ing years. All the garishness, the vul- 
garism, was gone; Venice had ceased 
to smile and flatterand hold out greedy 
hands for the stranger’s gold; she 
had grown serene, silent, austere, more 
like her ancient self, as it seemed to 
me, than she can have been since the 








first Austrian sabres had clanked upon 
her stones. The hotels were nearly 
all closed or turned into hospitals; 
wounded sailors and Sisters of Mercy 
held them in place of glib Swiss waiters 
and obese German guests. There were 
no tourists, and consequently no guides 
or beggars to assail you with polyglot 
mendacity. One dejected veteran of 
the craft, dozing in the portico of St. 
Mark’s, did indeed make proffer of his 
services as I entered the church; but 
he spoke languidly and without any 
real hope that his tender would be 
accepted. 

The cathedral was shored up with 
balks of timber and brickwork, -and 
swathed everywhere in a protective 
vesture of sandbags; the altars were 
hidden, and the bronze horses were 
stabled in a place of safety where a 
kindly custode permitted me to peer at 
them. There were rows of sandbags 
piled high round the pediment of the 
campanile and the column on which 
St. Mark’s winged lion ramps; and 
sandbags and a strong wooden pent- 
house sheltered Verrocchio’s noble 
statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni. All 
these things, the greater glories of the 
city, had so far been saved from the 
vultures who were constantly hover- 
ing over Venice; but many things had 
been lost, like the Church of the Scalzi 
near the railway station with the fin- 
est of Tiepolo’s masterpieces. Houses, 
too one was shown, here and there, 
wrecked or shattered, especially in the 
nest of narrow streets leading to the 
Arsenal. For Venice was in the war- 
zone, nay, on the very fighting sea- 
ward front, a city of sailors and sol- 
diers and busy workers. The pigeons 
still fluttered upon the quarries of the 
Piazza, but they took their scantier 
maize from the children of the towns- 
people and the wounded soldiers, and 
figured in photographs of trippers from 
the North and West no longer. 
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The signs and tokens of war were 
visible everywhere, from the great gas 
balloons, tethered high in air above the 
Lido watching for the hawks and kes- 
trels of the. foe, to the little panting 
naval launches that darted like min- 
nows in a pool about the waters of the 
Grand Canal. The Riva degli Schia- 
voni was brisk with soldiers in the drab- 
green uniform or in yellow fatigue 
dress, with naval officers and blue- 
jackets, grimed workmen from the Ar- 
senal, and Red Cross orderlies and 
nurses making their way to the hospi- 
tal barges moored off the quay. A 
little further on a whole flotilla of war- 
ships lay in the stream opposite the 
deserted Giardini Pubblici, with one 
big cruiser or battleship; and as I 
watched them a squadron of destroy- 
ers, in line ahead, came snaking from 
the lagoon round the corner of the Giu- 
decca, and steamed swiftly up the 
canal to the maritime harbor. The 
gondolas and barcas were plying to the 
ships and wharves, freighted with 
naval stores and armed men, as no 
doubt they were doing when the war- 
galleys of the Republic were lying off 
Chioggia ready to issue forth against 
Genoese or Turk. The beat of a throb- 
bing pulse overhead smites the ear, 
and there aloft is a great silvery diri- 
gible swimming over campanile and 
cupola under the lucent dome of the 
sky. 

It was in the evening, and at night, 
that the full beauty and dignity of this 
Venice, cleared for action, came upon 
me. No lights glared from hotel case- 
ments or twinkled on the quays, and 
in the dusk the facades of the palaces 
cast long shadowy levels and dim 
squares of greenish blue over the 
waters. It was the Venice of Canalet- 
to’s pictures, stern, almost sombre, in 
its austere nobility. After sunset not a 
street lamp showed a ray, and every 
window was curtained and shuttered 
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into blackness. It was perilous walk- 
ing then, for in the gloom one might 
easily step off the bank into the flood; 
and one understood why the old Vene- 
tians carried torches to. guide them 
along the narrow calle, and why the 
great lanterns were kept burning on 
the canals to mark the way to the land- 
ing-places. From my window in the 
Hotel Danieli — shorn now of its old 
splendors, with only five guests to dine 
in its desolated saloon — I looked out 
upon the wide reach of the Canale di 
San Marco, all bathed in moonlight 
which flooded San Giorgio and the 
churches and palaces of the Giudecca, 
and lit the slender steeples of the 
scattered islands, lingering upon one 
lonely spire that rose, a dim and ghost- 
like shape of beauty, far down the la- 
goon. At my other hand spread the 
sleeping, shrouded city, with the fitful 
gleam of silver water threading the 
shadowy masses of its buildings. 
Though foreign visitors were not 
welcomed in Venice just then — in- 
deed, they were not allowed to come 
unless they had specific and important 
business to bring them there—I found 
a few Americans and English, male 
and female, in the place. There were 
some British naval and military offi- 
cers, and a small group of doctors and 
nurses of the two countries working at 


. the hospitals. Where Americans are, | 


in a strange land, they will get to- 
gether, and where English are they 
will contrive to play games and drink 
tea in the afternoon, though it were at 
the cannon’s mouth. So, as I loitered 
next day on the quay of the Slavo- 
nians, I was not surprised to see a gon- 
dola disembark at the steps a young 
British naval officer and a couple of 
English girls, carrying tennis rackets. 
The officer, who wore the gold stripes 
of a lieutenant-commander, was smok- 
ing a large briar pipe, and he returned 
the salutes of the passing soldiers and 
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sailors with a jaunty wave of the hand 
which held the racket or the hand 
which held the pipe. The Italians 
gazed at him with as much amazement 
as a policeman in Pall Mall if he saw a 
bishop emerging from the Atheneum 
Club with a pewter tankard of beer. 
But the officer passed on unconscious 
of the emotion he excited, after the 
manner of the English in foreign parts. 
Presently I met him and his com- 
panions at tea in the hotel with some 
other officers of my acquaintance. 
The girls were nursing at one of the 
hospitals and had snatched an hour for 
a game of tennis. I expressed my sur- 
prise that there should be any tennis 
lawns in Venice at that time, or, in- 
deed, any other. There are not many, 
I was told; but there was one, in fair 
condition, in the grounds of an Ameri- 
can lady on the island that lay oppo- 
site us. ‘I call her American,’ said my 
informant, ‘but she is American only 
by marriage. The Comtessa Stanton 
is Italian by birth, though her husband 
came from the United States. He fell 
in love with Venice as well as with a 
Venetian, bought his estate on the 
island, and passed the remainder of his 
days there.’ 

‘He is dead, then?’ 

‘Yes, he died some years ago. The 
Comtessa has lived there ever since, 
with her daughter, who is half Ameri- 
canand half Italian, and wholly charm- 
ing. But she is coming here presently, 
and you will be able to judge for 
yourself.’ 

A little later I was presented to 
Maddalena Stanton, and I agreed that 
she had charm and beauty as well. 
She was certainly half Italian, for even 
her English had a slight Latin accent 
and intonation. She knew it herself, 
and explained it away with a laugh. 
‘What else can you expect? Italian is 
my cradle language, for my mother al- 
ways talked it to me as a child, and 
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my father, too, and, of course, all the 
servants, and all the girls I knew at 
school, and most of the people I used 
to meet here in Venice except in the 
holiday times when I saw some Ameri- 
cans, and English, and French, and 
others. But if I was “raised” here I 
am an American girl, and don’t you 
forget it. Is n’t that the way I ought 
to talk? Oh, I know all about God’s 
own country. I read all the American 
stories down to O. Henry, and I some- 
times feel as if I could find my way 
quite comfortably about New York 
and Boston and Philadelphia — yes, 
and Chicago, where my father made 
his pile (is that right ?), and lost a good 
deal of it, too. I shall be quite at home 
when I go there.’ 

‘But that,’ I asked, ‘is to come. 
You have not crossed the Atlantic 
yet?’ 

“No; you see, papa’s health broke 
down from making too much money 
too fast, and then he lost a good part 
of it almost as quickly; and I think he 
took a dislike to business, and to busi- 
ness people, I am afraid to his country- 
men generally, and was quite content 
with a sort of recluse life on our island 
there, with my mother, and his books, 
and the garden. We hardly ever went 
away, even in the height of summer.’ 

‘I thought Venice was rather un- 
healthy then?’ 

‘It is—for strangers; but I was 
born here, and am almost immune to 
the scirocco and even the mosquitoes. 
When I was out of sorts I used to be 
sent to the Lido to bathe for a fort- 
night, and came back reinvigorated.’ 

‘I wonder you did not leave Venice, 
as so many others have done, when the 
war came,’ I said. 

‘My mother did not want to go,’ she 
answered, ‘nor did I. The poor people 
cannot go, and we, who have lived 
among them always, ought not to run 
away when there may be trouble and 
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danger coming to them. So we stay, 
and do what we can to help. It is 
little.’ 

‘It is much,’ said one of the Italian 
officers who understood English, ‘the 
signorina does not tell you that she is 
a guardian angel to the poor folks over 
yonder, in these bad times when bread 
is so dear, and there is hardly any coal 
to be had or oil for lighting. It would 
be bad for them if she went to America.’ 

“Yes; but I shall go there sometime, 
said Miss Stanton, ‘when It is over. 
In the meantime,’ she turned to me, 
“you must come to see our island.’ 

But the next time I saw her, it was 
not on the island. I came upon her 
crossing the narrow bridge over the 
canal near the nest of little twisting 
streéts of the Merceria. She was walk- 
ing with a young Italian officer, and 
the two were in very close and earnest 
converse.. Miss Stanton recognized 
me, and stopped to exchange a greet- 
ing. She presented her companion, 
and to my surprise I found he was my 
lieutenant of the railway journey. But 
he was no longer pensive or sad. On 
the contrary there was a joyous light 
in his eyes, which did not often leave 
Maddalena’s face, a circumstance of 
which I perceived the young lady was 
well aware, nor did it seem to give her 
any displeasure. In fact, I saw that I 
had before me a pair of lovers, and I 
felt inclined to congratulate my young 
friend on his good fortune, though I 
rather wondered how he had attained 
it. 

He told me the story himself before 
I left Venice, for as it chanced I met 
him again at lunch with one of my 
Italian military friends, and then I 
asked him to smoke a cigar in my 
apartment at the Danieli, which led to 
another meeting anda dinner together. 
I suppose I showed myself a trifle in- 
quisitive as to his relations with the 
fair American, and so, being in the ex- 
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pansive mood of a young lover in the 
first flush of success, he confided the 
little tale to me. 


I have loved Maddalena (he said) 
always. For you must know, signor, 
that she and I have been companions 
almost from the cradle. You see, we 
were both born on the island over yon- 
der; there is only one other house of 
importance there besides the Villa 
Stanton, and that belonged to my 
father and to his fathers before him. 
We are of one of the old families of 
Venice, and you will read of my ances- 
tors along with the Doria and the Fa- 
lieri in the great days of the Republic. 
Then they were rich people with much 
property about the lagoon, but now 
there is little left us except the old pa- 
lazzo and one or two houses on the 
quays. 

There were no other children of good 
family on the island, so naturally it fell 
out that Maddalena and I became 
playmates, and at one time we used to 
see each other nearly every day. We 
had the same teachers and masters, 
and we learned French and Latin and 
music and Italian literature together, 
and I picked up enough English to talk 
the language fluently, though with a 
wrong accent. We used to run about 
the gardens of the two villas, and 
play hide-and-seek, and look for glow- 
worms and fireflies, or go out on the 
canal with Jacopo, the boatman, to 
catch fish; and on Sundays and holi- 
days her mother and my mother would 
take us across together to mass to San 
Giorgio or sometimes to St. Mark’s, 
for the Comtessa Stanton had brought 
up her daughter in the religion. I used 
to look up at the mosaics and think 
how like Maddalena, with her red- 
brown hair and clear eyes, was to some 
of the saints and angels. You see, I 
was her lover even then, though I did 
not know it; but never could imagine 
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any sort of life in which we should not 
be together, and when I made day- 
dreams of the future, as boys will, 
Maddalena always formed part of 
them. I could not even dream without 
her. 

It was like that till I was thirteen, 
when I was sent away to school, and 
afterwards to the Polytechnic at Milan 
so that I might become an engineer; 
and in those years I saw other girls, 
and I heard the lads talking about love 
and women, and I learned many things 
besides those taught us by the profes- 
sors. But I could never learn to care 
about any girl except Maddalena, and 
I knew then that I would make her my 
wife if she would let me; and if she 
would not, then, I thought, I could 
never marry at all, for she was the only 
woman for me. After my last session 
at the Polytechnic, when I was at 
home and waiting to go into an en- 
gineering workshop, I thought I would 
ask her as soon as I came of-age. My 
father was dead, and my mother, I 
knew, would not object; nor would my 
uncle Giacomo, the head of our family, 
though he was a ‘black’ Catholic, and 
did not much like any foreigners. But 
Maddalena was Venetian born, and a 
Catholic, too, and my mother loved 
her, and fierce old Zio Giacomo had 
petted her since she was a _ baby 
and was as fond of her as everybody 
else. 

It seemed easy enough in my 
thoughts; but it was not so easy in fact 
because there was Maddalena herself 
to reckon with, and I was not so sure 
that she would say ‘Yes’ when I put 
my question to her. 

She had been growing up as fast as 
myself, or, I think, faster. When we 
were children together it was I who 
took the lead, and Maddalena was my 
obedient and rather admiring younger 
sister, which is the way of a girl-child 
with a boy a year older than herself; 
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but now it was quite different. I wasa 
rather shy and awkward student, and 
Maddalena was a young woman of the 
world, who had been out to parties 
with the Americans and others who 
come here, and had gone to stay with 
some of her friends and kinsfolk in 
Rome and Paris and Vienna, and had 
learned to dance and dress and play 
tennis and talk as people doin the fash- 
ionable society of which I knew noth- 
ing. She was kind and friendly to me 
in a sisterly sort of fashion; but she 
used to laugh at my provincial man- 
ners, and tease me about my bad 
French and English, and I used to find 
myself silent and moody when the 
young men and women came over to 
the Villa Stanton. I could not join in 
their gay rattle of conversation, and 
would sit gazing at Maddalena, and 
wondering if I could ever find courage 
to tell her what I felt. Even after my 
twenty-first birthday I did not dare to 
put the matter to the test, because I 
was afraid that I should receive the 
answer which would quench all my 
hopes. 

“You area zany,’ said my uncle Gia- 
como, ‘a fool. You do not suppose you 
will make a woman marry you by 
mooning and glowering and scowling? 
Body of God! That was not the way 
we made love when I was young.’ 

‘But I don’t suppose she will ever 
- me make love to her. Why should 
she?’ 

‘Peste, why should she not? I am 
not blind, though I wear spectacles 
now, malediction on them. She thinks 
more of you than of any of these for- 
eign heretics who amuse her. Besides, 
you are a good-looking fellow enough! 
You take after me in face and figure, 
more than your father; but you are a 
poor-spirited cub. No woman will care 
for a man who hangs about her and 
makes sheep’s-eyes and does n’t speak. 
Your respectful lovers — a fig for your 


respectful lovers! Speak to her, boy, 
before it is too late.’ 

‘Too late?’ I said. ‘What do you 
mean, 220 mio?’ 

‘That Croat dog!’ he burst out with 
sudden fury. ‘If you let him carry off 
my little Maddalena you ought to 
have your throat slit, as I would have 
slit his in the old days if I had been in 
your place.’ 

The man to whom he alluded was in 
fact a Magyar, but to my uncle all 
Hungarians were Croats. It was a 
reminiscence of his young days, when 
the Slav soldiers who wore the white 
uniform of the Hapsburgs were as 
much hated by the people of Venice as 
the Tedeschi themselves. But there 
was nothing either Croatian or ruf- 
fianly about this young Hungarian 
gentleman, a Count Erdely, who had 
lately become a very frequent visitor 
to the Villa Stanton, and undoubtedly 
stood high in Maddalena’s favor in 
those months before the war came 
upon the world. 

He was, as I was bound to admit, 
handsome, agreeable, and accom- 
plished. He had studied at an English 
university, and had traveled in many 
countries, including the United States. 
He could tell Maddalena many of the 
things she always liked to hear, about 
the big American cities, and the wild 
lands of the West, and the Rocky 
Mountains where he had shot and 
hunted, and the pleasure places in 
Florida and California; and he could 
talk to her also about the people who 
paint pictures and write books and 
play in the theatres and those who give 
great feasts and cover themselves all 
over with diamonds. Of course, he 
amused and interested her. How could 
a shy youth, who had only seen a few 
of our Italian towns, compete with 
this gay man-of-the-world, with his 
stories, and his anecdotes, and his con- 
fident manner? The Count was con- 
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stantly at the Villa Stanton, playing 
tennis with Maddalena, or reading 
English books with her, or showing her 
how to dance the tango and the fox- 
trot and things like that. 

Then it was settled that I was to go 
to Turin to learn practical engineering 
work in one of the great factories 
there. I was to be away many months; 
and before I went I put across to the 
island to say good-bye to Maddalena, 
and then I thought perhaps I might 
find courage to ask her my question. 
I tied up my barca at the little landing- 
stage, and walked up to the open door 
of the villa, and through the hall to the 
large saloon. The door of that was 
open too, and at the far end of it I saw 
Maddalena and the Count together. 
They had just finished one of their 
dances, I suppose, for Maddalena was 
sitting on a sofa fanning herself. As 
she did so a small silver-gilt chain 
bangle with a medallion pendant of 
Our Lady, which she wore on her arm, 
worked loose, and the pendant fell to 
the floor. The Hungarian picked it up, 
and Maddalena held out her hand for 
it; but the Count kept it, saving some- 
thing in a low, earnest voice. He car- 
ried the trinket to his lips, kissed it, 
and put it in his breast-pocket, and 
Maddalena smiled at him and blushed. 

I saw all that; but from where I 
stood they could not see me, and I 
turned and softly went away. What 
else was there for me to do, or what 
could I say? For I thought these two 
now were affianced lovers, or about to 
- become so, and there was no more 
hope for me. I wrote a note to Madda- 
lena saying that I had been suddenly 
called upon to leave sooner than I had 
expected; and the next morning I was 
in the train for Turin. 

I had six months there and worked 
hard at my profession, and tried to for- 
get Maddalena, and hoped she would 
be happy with Erdely, for I believed 
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she would marry him. Then the war 


came, and at first, as you know, we 
were not fighting; but the Hungarian 
was an officer of the Honveds, and I 
heard that he had been called up for 
the Austrian Army and had left Venice 
“The Croat dog has gone,’ wrote my 
uncle to me; but this information gave 
me no comfort, for I supposed that if 
he lived he would come back to marry 
Maddalena. I was busy but unhappy 
all through that winter before Italy de- 
clared war; and, having private, as 
well as public, reasons for disliking 
Austrians, I was not backward in join- 
ing the crowds who came out into the 
streets to shout for la guerra, and la 
piu grande Italia. But in the spring of 
1915 our Government did declare war 
against Austria, and I applied for and 
obtained my commission in the Genio. 
I was glad to be there, partly because 
all patriotic Italians rejoiced to be able 
at last to fight out the old quarrel with 
our former oppressor, and partly be- 
cause I had my own personal account 
to settle with that same adversary. I 
wanted to help in the killing of Aus- 
trians, even if it would be too much to 
expect that my particular rival and I 
would find ourselves face to face. 
And yet, by one of the singular 
chances in war, we did meet. It was 
only a few weeks ago in those battles 
we had in the high country beyond 
Asiago. I had been sent up as engineer 
officer to help the infantry in consoli- 
dating a captured Austrian trench sys- 
tem. I was going round taking the 
bearings of some of the dugouts and 
machine-gun positions with a corporal 
of the Bersaglieri as my orderly. As 
we entered one dark cavity we heard 
the groan of a man in pain. I switched 
on my electric torch, and saw a Hun- 
garian officer leaning against the end 
wall, making a convulsive effort to 
stand upright and defend himself. 
There was a dark stain on the front of 
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his tunic, and blood was oozing from 
his neck; evidently he was very badly 
wounded. His kepi had fallen off, and 
as the light from my torch fell on his 
face I saw that it was Count Erdely, 
Maddalena’s friend. The corporal had 
been in the thick of the morning’s fight- 
ing, and he ‘saw red’ still. With a 
growl he whipped his long bayonet 
from the scabbard and took a step for- 
ward. For the fraction of a second I 
was as murderous as himself. The 
‘Croat dog’ was at my mercy: why not 
let him be wiped out of the world and 
my path there and then? But I caught 
the Count’s eye, and, remembering 
’ myself, laid a restraining hand on the 
soldier’s arm. ‘We do not kill the 
wounded, corporal,’ I said; ‘go and 
see if you can find a stretcher party.’ 

I sent the wounded officer to a dress- 
ing-station, and later in the day, when 
I had finished my work in the trenches 
I went in search of him. The dressing- 
station was in a large farm under a 
little knoll which sheltered it from the 
enemy’s fire, for it lay just off the road, 
still swept by the Austrian long-range 
guns, that led through the town to our 
front line. Wounded men came limp- 
ing along this road, mingled with 
stretcher-bearers carrying covered fig- 
ures which sometimes writhed and 
twisted and sometimes lay ominously 
still and stiff. I passed through the 
farmyard, where turbid pools of red 
oozed through the cattle-dung, and 
men sat patiently outside the great 
barn, nursing their hurts as they could 
and waiting till the over-driven sur- 
geons and dressers had time to attend 
to them. Inside the barn the captain 
and his two subalterns of the Corpo 
Sanitario, with white blouses over 
their uniforms, splashed and stained 
by blood, had their hands full, hastily 
patching up the ‘walking cases,’ the 
men who could contrive to make their 
way on their own legs to the field hos- 
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pital, and getting the others into fit 
condition to be moved by the ambu- 
lances. Some few, laid apart in a 
screened-off corner, were already past 
aid, except for such relief to their suf- 
fering as morphia could bring. 

Among these was the Hungarian 
Count. He had been shot through the 
body as well as in the throat, and his 
life was fast ebbing away. But the in- 
jection had eased his pain, and though 
very weak he was still conscious and 
able to say a few words. He greeted 
me with a pallid ghost of a smile. 
“You might as well have let your 
ruffian finish me over there,’ he said. 
‘I was not worth saving. But I thank 
you, if only because you have brought 
me a memory of those good days in 
Venice. Ah, how good they were! She 
is a friend of yours, is she not, 
Maddalena?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘she is — was — 
a close friend of mine.’ 

The dying man’s hand plucked 
feebly at the edge of his blanket. He 
stared at me like one peering into thick 
darkness, and muttered words in the 
peasant dialect he had learned as a 
child. Then his eyes cleared, and he 
looked at me again with recognition. 

‘Ah, you are there still, amico? I 
thought you had gone. Stay with me 
now to the end — it is coming very 
soon. There is something I want to tell 
you.’ He paused again, gasping for 
breath. Then he made a futile effort 
to lift his right hand in order to point 
to his left wrist. He could not do it, 
but I understood what the gesture 
meant. I saw that he wore on his wrist 
a leather strap in which was set that 
medallion of Our Lady which Mad- 
dalena had given him. I touched it, 
and his eyes indicated assent. ‘Yes,’ 
he whispered, ‘take it to her. Tell her 
I always wore it — often thought of 
her. Tell her i 

His voice died away in a choked 
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murmur. He almost sat up, fighting 
for breath, and the next moment fell 
back and lay still. A passing orderly of 
the medical corps stopped to look at 
him. ‘E finito,’ he said, in reply to the 
question in my eyes, and turned to the 
next patient. I bent over the dead 
man and unloosed the silver-gilt pen- 
dant from his wrist, for I knew that he 
wanted it given back to Maddalena. 
And when I met you in the train a fort- 
night ago, I was taking it to her. 


The lieutenant relapsed into silence, 
but I wanted to hear a little more. 

‘I gather,’ I said, ‘that you have 
succeeded in consoling her for the loss 
of the man she loved.’ 

‘She never loved him,’ he replied. 
‘When I brought her the trinket and 
told her how it had come to me, she 
wept over it. “ Poor Stefan!” she mur- 
mured. I was jealous of her tears, even 
for the dead man, and was going stiffly 
away, but she checked me. “Is there 
nothing more you have to say to me?” 
she asked. But I —I did not know 
what to say, and could only mutter 
something about my regret for the loss 
of her friend. “Yes,” she answered, 
“he was my friend, and a brave man 
and gentilissimo, though he was of the 
enemy.” “And if he had not been an 
enemy, I suppose you would have 
married him,”’ I said bitterly, for I was 
still jealous. Maddalena smiled with 
eyes still moist. “Oh, you are rather 
stupid, my poor Gino. So you thought 
I would have married Erdely? And 
_ May one ask why?” 

“Why not? He was always with 
you, dancing with you, and going 
about with you alone. When a girl 
acts like that with a man one supposes 
she will be his wife.” 

“One does not if she isan American 
girl, and you know I am quite half 
American. No, I should not have 
married poor Stefan, if he had asked 
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me; and he never did ask me, for the 
best of reasons.” 

‘“But,” I said, “even American 
girls do not give love-tokens from their 
bracelets to a young man they are not . 
going to marry?” 

‘“They might, if the young man 
were going to marry somebody else.” 

“What!” I gasped. 

‘“Yes,” continued Maddalena, 
“Stefan was affianced to a girl in his 
own country. It was a secret, for she 
was not of his own rank, and his family 
had not yet given their consent, though 
he hoped that in time they would do 
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so. 

*“ And the trinket?” 

‘**He picked it up when it fell from 
my arm one day after we had been 
dancing. He asked me to let him 
keep it as a souvenir. I said as a 
souvenir, yes; but only till your wed- 
ding morning. Then you shall give 
it to your bride as a little present 
from me.” 

‘My uncle’s words came back to me 
and rose to my lips. “I have been a 
great fool, Maddalena,” I said. She 
looked at me with a shy little smile. 
“No, not a fool, Gino. You are a good 
soldier, they say. and will get the Mili- 
tary Cross. But — sometimes — yes, 
sometimes, I think perhaps you are a 
little stupid!” 

‘All the same, I was not stupid 
enough to let my chance go then: 
“Can it be, Maddelena,” I said, “that 
you can really care for your old play- 
mate? I love you, and have always 
loved you. May I not tell you so 
now?” 

““T have been waiting,” she an- 
swered quietly, “more than a year for 
you to tell me so.” 

‘Then you will be my wife?” I 
asked. 

‘Yes, I will be your wife; and this 
token” — she pointed to the medal- 
lion — “which you have brought me 
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from the dead, from a brave man, 
though he died fighting against /a pa- 
tria, this shall be your wedding gift to 
me!” 

‘That is all there is to tell, signor. 
I go back to the front in two days, and 
afterwards we shall be married, and I 
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shall take her with me to America — 
when It is over.’ 


“When It is over!’ But how many 
things may have happened to these 
two young lovers of Venice and their 
beautiful city before ‘It’ is over! 


THE GERMAN AS A REVOLUTIONIST 


Lorp MILner’s apprehension lest 
there may be a revolution in Germany 
has surprised some people who have 
read in all the books of the last four 
years that the Germans are a docile 
nation who can be taught anything 
under the sun except liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. And yet it is only 
common sense to remember that Ger- 
many has, like other countries, had her 
revolutionary movements. 

Her revolutions, it must be admit- 
ted, failed, and, like all revolutions 
that have failed, they seem to the 
reader of history !udicrous or pathetic 
rather than sublime. Certainly the 
movement among the German stu- 
dents which followed the victory of 
Waterloo had a good many of the ele- 
ments of a comic opera revolution. 
Jahn, one of the leaders of the Bur- 
schenschaft, a Students’ Association, 
had given the revolutionary youth who 
followed him an example of eccentric- 
ity in costume as well as in mystical 
faith. Treitschke has described them 
‘in their extraordinary rig-out, biretta, 
sombre coat, and feminine collar,’ their 
jackets of unbleached linen, bare necks, 
and long hair. In this costume they 
devoted themselves to gymnastics and 
a mystical idealization of the Holy Ger- 
man Empire. They hopped and per- 


formed the ‘see-saw,’ the ‘ape-leap’ 
and the ‘frog-leap’ in the sacred name 
of freedom. A modern reader cannot 
but be amazed by the success with 
which these prancing young men — to 
whom Jahn had held up the allitera- 
tive ideal: ‘Virtuous and vigorous, 
continent and courageous, pure and 
prepared, manful and truthful ’— ter- 
rified the crowned heads of Europe. 
When at the tercentenary Luther fes- 
tival in 1817, the students assembled 
in the Castle of Wartburg and exe- 
cuted sentence on various reactionary 
books by burning them, going so far 
as to burn also an Uhlan’s pair of 
stays and a corporal’s cane as symbols 
of ‘military pedantry,’ the Tsar of 
Russia, the King of France, the Em- 
peror of Austria, and the King of Prus- 
sia all insisted that something must be 
done to curb this revolutionary license. 
And, indeed, some of the popular songs 
of the Burschenschaft must have 
sounded alarming enough in the ears 
of rulers. One of them ended: 


Down with forced labor; down with crowns, 
thrones, drones and barons! 


Charge! 


Another called on the nation: 


People, seize Moloch’s crew, and strangle 
all! : 
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Another, a New Year’s hymn of free 
Christians, announced: 


The dagger of freedom is ready in the hand! 

Hurrah! Strike it home through the throat! 

Clad in purple vesture, 

Adorned with crowns and garlands, 

The victim stands ready by the altar of 
vengeance! 


Clearly there was a great deal of 
loose talk about assassination —a 
crime less frequent, it may be inci- 
dentally noted, in Germany than in 
most countries. 

Clearly, too, the rulers of Germany 
were themselves to blame for the fury 
of hatred which began to rage against 
them. In 1815 the King of Prussia 
had promised a free constitution. In 
1818, annoyed by the way in which 
people kept asking him to redeem his 
promise, he announced in a pompous 
rescript: ‘The Sovereign has given 
these assurances quite of his own free 
will, and whoever reminds him of them 
casts sacrilegious doubt on the invio- 
lability of his word.’ As the constitu- 
tion did not arrive, a fanatical student 
named Carl Sand, who had once de- 
clared that, ‘the three primal enemies 
of our German nationality’ were ‘the 
Romans, monasticism, and militarism,’ 
resolved to put into effect some of the 
romantic talk of his comrades about 
daggers. Consequently, in March, 
1819, he sought out and murdered the 
reactionary dramatist, Kotzebue, leav- 
ing beside the body a scrap of paper 
containing the famous Burschenschaf- 
tian line: ‘A Christ canst thou be- 
come.’ This murder had an immense 
effect on the fature history of Ger- 
many. Nobody missed Kotzebue out- 
side his own household; but the crime 
was one of those dramatic incidents 
which give excuses to governments 
to do what they will. ‘Now a con- 
stitution is impossible,’ exclaimed 
Hardenberg when he heard of it. 
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Many people, on the other hand, 
idealized the murder. The place of 
Sand’s execution became known as 
‘the Meadow of Sand’s Ascension.’ 
His very executioner begged his for- 
giveness for killing him, and afterwards 
used the wood of the scaffold to build 
a summer house in his vineyard, where 
revolutionary students, we are told, 
frequently came to hold their meet- 
ings. The main effect of the murder, 
however, was the Carlsbad Decrees, 
which proclaimed the triumph of the 
repressive principles of Metternich 
throughout the German States of 
Europe. Clergymen, students, pro- 
fessors, and other intellectuals were 
swept into the prisons; papers were 
suppressed and censored; the uni- 
versities and schools were put under a 
strict inquisition; spies were every- 
where and liberty nowhere. ‘Who 


shall say after this,’ says Mr. J. G. 
Legge in his admirable patchwork of 


documents, Rhyme and Revolution in 
Germany, ‘that force is no remedy?’ 

The passion for liberty had, it may 
be, hardly affected the bourgeoisie in 
Germany at this time as it had pre- 
viously affected the bourgeoisie in 
France and England. It was a passion 
of the intelligentzia, as the revolu- 
tionary passion has so often been in 
Russia. To understand the moods of 
those queer egoistic dreamers, indeed, 
who achieved fulfillment only in the 
murder of a second-rate dramatist, 
we cannot do better than turn to the 
Russian novelists. It is unusual to 
think of Germans as Russian charac- 
ters, but Carl Sand’s story of his 
murder reads like a page out of Crime 
and Punishment. In Germany, how- 
ever, the bully proved stronger than 
the assassin, and the love of liberty 
had little to say for itself for the next 
thirty years. Freiligrath’s fine poem, 
‘Deutschland ist Hamlet!,’ published 
in 1844, expressed the despair of good 
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men at the lack of the will to be free 
in the Germans of the time: 


Germany is Hamlet! Elsinore 
Is here, and nightly at her gates 
The ghost of freedom, now no more, 
To greet our sombre Hamlet waits. 


Sentimental poets had sung the woes 
of Poland in 1832, and young ladies 
whispered to their harps, ‘Poland’s 
cause is not yet lost,’ and at the 
Hembach festival in that year an 
orator greeted in his peroration ‘the 
United Free States of Germany and a 
consolidated republican Europe.’ But 
the persecution of the persecutors pre- 
vailed against the sentimentality of 
the sentimentalists, and it was not till 
1848 that the Germans made another 
bid for liberty. Junker historians have 
attempted to prove that the revolution 
of 1848 was not the work of the Ger- 
man proletariat, but of French, Polish, 
and Jewish aliens. The revolution, 
however, was sufficiently effective to 
compel King Frederick William IV to 
remove his army and to throw himself 
on the mercy of his people, wearing 
the revolutionary black, red, and gold 
on his sleeve, and to send the Crown 
Prince flying, with his beard shaved 
off, a fugitive to England, where 
Queen Victoria received him ‘most 
cordially.’ Never has a Prussian mon- 
arch been more deeply humiliated. 
After scenes of bloodshed, the King 
ordered his troops to withdraw from 
Berlin, and the mob broke into the 
Castle yard, singing ‘ Jesus, My Trust,’ 
and carrying the corpses of the revo- 
lutionaries who had fallen in the fight- 
ing. They compelled the King to ap- 
pear and held up the corpses for him 
to see. ‘Off with your hat!’ thundered 
the sovereign people, and the King 
bared his head. There was a great 
funeral procession four days later, and 
the King once more appeared and 
‘saluted the dead, by taking off his 
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helmet and remaining with bared head 
until the coffins had been carried past.’ 
A clergyman preached a sermon at 
the graveside on the text: ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, except the corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.’ As for the soldiers 
who had been killed in the street fight- 
ing, they were, as Mr. Legge relates, 
‘buried without honors paid by the 
King.’ The Prussian officers regarded 
the King’s pliancy on this occasion 
with the profoundest loathing and 
bitterness, and sang bitter songs 
against the apostles of democracy and 
of German unity: 

Then like a dagger-thrust the order came: 
Prussians no more, Germans henceforth 

your name! 

—a song that sounds ironical in a 
modern ear, but that helps to remind 
us that, though the reactionaries have 
succeeded in Prussianizing Germany, 
the aim of the idealists of seventy 
years ago was the far nobler one of 
Germanizing Prussia. 

Unfortunately the German Nation- 
al Assembly, which in 1848 took in 
hand the task of framing a constitu- 
tion for a free Germany, produced no 
leader powerful enough to stand up 
against Junker influences, and the 
Union for the Protection of Property, 
in which the young Bismarck was a 
prominent figure, proved more power- 
ful than the creators of the National 
Assembly, for the extreme section of 
which it was said that ‘the American 
republic was not nearly republican 
enough and not nearly democratic 
enough.’ The King quickly recovered 
from love of his people and returned 
to the view that Liberalism ‘is a dis- 
ease, just like disease of the spine.’ 
He found in General Wrangle a sol- 
dier who combined firmness with 
tact and just the right proportions for 
the suppression of popular liberty, and 
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it was only a matter of weeks till 
the Prussian National Assembly was 
turned out of the Theatre Royal in 
Berlin, where it had been meeting, and 
a state of siege was declared in the city. 
Revolution broke out in other parts of 
Germany and in Dresden, with Baku- 
nin and Wagner among the extrem- 
ists, where a hundred and eighty rebels 
lost their lives. But everywhere it was 
suppressed without much difficulty, 
and the Prussian King continued to 
rule ‘by the grace of God’ instead of 
by the will of his people. It is im- 
possible, however, to read the story 
of those revolutionary days in Mr. 
Legge’s informing pages without com- 
ing to the conclusion that there is 
much. more of the _ revolutionary 
dreamer in the German than is usually 
supposed. As a revolutionist, it may 
be, he has proved fat and scant of 
breath. He is a sentimentalist in 
action and lacks the practical genius 
of the Frenchman. Still, the history 
of 1848 proves at least that he is not 
a born King — or Kaiser — worship- 
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er. His loyalty to the throne is not 
instinctive, but has been drilled into 
him. Vogt, one of the deputies to 
the National Assembly of 1848, re- 
plied to the suggestion that the Ger- 
man people loved their princes: 


Gentlemen, I do not take the standpoint 
of the great Englishman who said over 
there, ‘You can only get hold of a Prince by 
the neck.’ Nor do I take the standpoint of 
the poet who said, ‘Too long in love we’ve 
put our trust, we’ll see what hate can show.’ 
But this I must say, ‘ To love our rulers does 
seem to me to be going rather too far!’ 
Gentlemen, we do not love them, for they 
betrayed and deceived us after the year 
1813! 


Events, it is to be hoped, are making 
clear to the Germans that a King of 
Prussia has betrayed them even more 
disastrously in 1914 than his predeces- 
sor did a century earlier. He has be- 
trayed them, and, even worse, he has 
failed. We may be fairly confident 
that the result will be a revolution of 
some kind or other, peaceful or violent, 
in Germany in what we journalists 
call the not too distant future. 
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WuEn Sir Charles D'lke’s prolonged 
efforts to secure the adoption of mini- 
mum-wage machinery were crowned 
with success by the passage of the 
Trade Boards Act in 1909, there was 
a strong body of opinion in the country 
which regarded the new statute as 
something in the nature of a blas- 
phemous interference with the ways 
of Providence. To tamper with eco- 
nomic ‘laws’ seemed to be as futile as 
to tamper with solar eclipses or the 
seasons. Indeed, there were those who 
sincerely thought — even in the early 
years of the twentieth century — that 
poverty was the result of thriftlessness 
and vice, and that the poor deserved 
their poverty. 

The hard facts eoncerning wages 
in many trades, however, were too 
ghastly for the individualist philos- 
ophy to prevail, and subsequent 
events have shown that the heavens 
did not fall when the State undertook 
the determination of wages. .The 
condition of affairs which the first 
Trade Boards had to face was almost 
incredible. Cases of wages of 34d. and 
1d. an hour were numerous enough to 
amount to a national scandal; and 
though in the few trades to which the 
Trade Boards Act applied a consider- 
able improvement was effected, yet 
on the outbreak of war there was a 
very large class of both men and 
women workers in receipt of wages 
insufficient to supply the elementary 
needs of civilized life, or even to 
provide the necessaries for bare physi- 
cal efficiency. 

It is true that the lowly paid sec- 
tion of workers ‘got along somehow.’ 
Their lives had been spent in ‘get- 
ting along somehow.” Underfed, badly 


clad, abominably housed, they had 
become inefficient as producers. They 
were not contributing to the sum 
total of national ‘effort to the full 
extent of their original potentialities. 
Not only so, but the community paid 
a heavy toll in grudgingly adminis- 
tered poor relief, in excessive and 
unnecessary disease, and in a high 
death-rate. The very existence of a 
miserably paid class of people, toler- 
ated in the midst of a prosperous 
country, was a source of moral degra- 
dation to society as a whole. In a 
word, the submerged section of the 
population was a steady and continu- 
ous strain on the physical, mental, 
and spiritual resources of the nation. 
The war has eased the situation, 
but it will be necessary to take delib- 
erate action if the old condition of 
affairs is not to develop again when 
peace returns. The events of the past 


‘four years have put a great distance 


between the present generation and 
the views of its parents on interference 
with economic ‘laws.’ The need for 
higher standards is widely recognized, 
and the prevailing temper of the people 
is favorable to far bolder measures 
than have hitherto been adopted. A 
return of the bad old days of sweated 
and underpaid labor is inconceivable. 
An industry which does not main- 
tain in efficiency those it employs is 
parasitic. In so far as it thrives at all, 
it does so at the expense of other indus- 
tries and the community generally. It 
must be fully recognized, therefore, as 
a cardinal social principle that in- 
dustries must be self-supporting—in 
other words, that they shall provide 
those dependent upon them with at 
least the necessaries of life and a rea- 
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sonable margin for contingencies and 
recreation. Mr. B. S. Rowntree in his 
volume on The Human Needs of Labor, 
which we heartily commend to the 
notice of our readers, has set himself to 
ascertain what this means when meas- 
ured in wages. 

As under existing conditions the 
wages of adult males are governed by 
those of married men, it is necessary at 
the outset to determine ‘the number 
of dependents to be allowed for in as- 
sessing the financial responsibilities 
of married men.’ Mr. Rowntree ex- 
amined this question by reference to 
the case of York, which he regards as a 
‘fairly typical’ city. The conclusion 
reached is that 
half the men have had three or more chil- 
dren simultaneously dependent on them for 
shorter or longer periods. Nearly one half 
(46.4 per cent) have three or more depend- 
ent children for periods of at least five years. 
Thus it seems clear that in fixing minimum 
wages at least three children per family must 
be allowed for, since no minimum-wage 
basis could be seriously regarded as satis- 
factory which for so many years was in- 
sufficient for one family out of every two. 


This conclusion will be surprising to 
those who have clung to the unen- 
lightening information that at the date 
of the last census the average number 
of children of fourteen years of age and 
under was 1.7 per married male. Mr. 
Rowntree’s inquiry, however, goes to 
show that 


If we were to base minimum wages on the 
human needs of families with less than 
three children, 80 per cent ot the children 
of fathers receiving the bare minimum wage 
would for a shorter or longer period be in- 
* adequately provided for, and 72 per cent of 
them would be in this condition for five 
years or more. If we allowed for three chil- 
dren per family in fixing minimum wages, 
62 per cent would for varying periods be in- 
adequately provided for, and 54 per cent 
would be in this condition for five years or 
more. If we allowed four children per 
family, 43 per cent of the children would 
still, for varying periods, be inadequately 
provided for, and 38 per cent would be in 
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that condition for at least five years; and 
even if we allowed five children per family, 
24 per cent of the children would be inade- 
quately provided for, and over 20 per cent 
would be in that condition for five years or 
more. In view of these facts it will, I think, 
be clear that any suggestion that minimum 
wages should be based on less than a stand- 
ard of three children per family, as some au- 
thorities have recommended, is entirely 
ruled out of court. 

Having proceeded thus far, we are 
invited to consider the problem of food 
requirements. Into this part of the in- 
quiry we have not space to enter in 
detail. Mr. Rowntree estimates the 
needs of those engaged on light work, 
such as an assistant in a jeweler’s 
shop, and those engaged in heavy 
work, such as that performed by a 
navvy, a blacksmith, a stoker, or a 
coal hewer. He considers that the ma- 
jority of lowly paid workers can be de- 
scribed without exaggeration as being 
engaged on moderate work, calling for 
less nourishment than heavy labor, 
but more than light labor; and, he says, 
‘I do not think we should be wise in 
putting the food requirements of the 
wives and children of the laboring 
class, any more than those of the 
men, at less than is needed by moder- 
ate workers.’ The arguments for this 
course are stated with a cogency that 
carries conviction. Mr. Rowntree 
checks his estimate of food require- 
ments by reference to experience. His 
conclusion is that the necessary dietary 
is one containing 115 grammes of pro- 
tein and 3,500 calories of fuel energy 
per man per day. 

Lest this should be meaningless, it 
may be well to refer to the particulars 
obtained by the author concerning the 
meals provided in a West End club in 
1914. After giving a sample menu for 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, Mr. 
Rowntree says: 

The food value of this dietary works out 
at 202 grammes of protein and 5,148 calories 
of fuel energy per man per day. The con- 
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sumers of these meals are practically all of 
them engaged on light work, such as that of 
civil servants, professional men, etc. The 
standard which I allow for light work is 90 
grammes of protein and 2,500 calories of fuel 
energy, or less than one half the nutriment 
provided in the club dietary, which is cer- 
tainly far in excess of physiological needs. 

Middle-class folk who are inclined to call 
the standard I allow . . . excessive for labor- 
ing people should first compare it with their 
own dietary. 


The next step is to ascertain the 
commonly adopted food equivalents 
for persons of different age and sex as 
compared with an adult male. This 


done, Mr. Rowntree is able to calcu-. 


late the average food requirements of 
an unskilled worker, his wife, and 
family of three. He converts the needs 
of the adult male into actual food- 
stuffs, and the cost at the prices ruling 
in York, in July, 1914, works out at 
4s. 4d. per week. 

The determination of the amount to 
be allowed for housing presents many 
difficulties, but Mr. Rowntree puts the 
figure at 6s. He made a special inquiry 
into expenditure on clothing, and, as- 
suming all the clothes are bought (for 
the author wisely says that ‘in fixing 
minimum wages we have no right to 
assume charitable gifts’), he arrivesat 
a figure of 1s. 9d. per week for men, Ls. 
for women, and 9d. each for children, 
or 5s. a week for a family of five. The 
necessary fuel, at 1914 prices, Mr. 
Rowntree found to entail an expendi- 
ture of 2s. 6d. per week. A number of 
working-class women supplied him 
with information to show that for 
lighting, washing materials, repairs 
and breakages, and other household 
sundries, ‘we shall be within the mark 
if we take 1s. 8d. per week as the neces- 
sary expenditure under this heading 
for a family of five persons.’ An allow- 
ance must also be made for national 
health insurance, trade union, sick 
club, and other subscriptions, train 
fares, newspapers, stamps, hair-cut- 
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ting, drugs, tobacco, and a number of 
other miscellaneous items. Few will 
disagree that for these ‘we cannot pos- 
sibly allow a sum of less than 5s. a 
week for a family of, say, five persons.’ 

We can now sum up the cost of the 
various items as follows: Food for a 
man, his wife, and three children, 15s. 
1d.; rent, 6s.; clothing, 5s.; fuel, 2s. 6d.; 
sundries — household, 1s. 8d., per- 
sonal, 5s.— the total amount being 
35s. 3d. as measured by prices in July, 
1914. 

So far we have been considering the 
wages of men. Highly controversial 
questions arise when we approach the 
question of women’s wages. Should a 
minimum wage for women be based 
on the assumption that women have 
normally dependents to support? If 
so, what are dependents? Mr. Rown- 
tree regards the report of the Fabian 
Women’s Group on ‘Wage-Earning 
Women and Their Dependents’ as in- 
conclusive. He therefore undertook an 
investigation covering 516 organized 
workers taken quite at random. The 
number is too small to justify an un- 
qualified acceptance of the results, but 
the inquiry provides some guidance at 
least. The general conclusion was that 


Five out of six of the workers investigated 
had no dependents at all. It is very desir- 
able that further investigations should be 
made into the whole question. But in the 
light of the information at present available 
we should not be justified in assuming that 
more than a minority, probably in the 
neighborhood of one sixth of women work- 
erg, are responsible for the complete or par- 
tial maintenance of dependents. ... In fix- 
ing minimum wages for any group of per- 
sons we must keep normal conditions in 
mind. We cannot attempt to legislate for a 
whole group on the basis of abnormal cases. 
It is normal for men to marry and to have 
to support families, and provision should 
accordingly be made for this when fixing 
their minimum wages. It is not normal for 
women to have to support dependents. 


This does not mean that women 
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should be paid less than men for equal 
work. It merely means that, having re- 
gard to the responsibilities of men, the 
minimum wage should not be less than 
an estimated amount; and that, hav- 
ing regard to the fundamental needs of 
women, they cannot live a reasonable 
healthy life on less than a certain mini- 
mum wage, which is less than that 
needed for men. We cannot follow Mr. 
Rowntree into the various estimates 
he makes for board and lodgings, laun- 
dry, clothing, and other items. He ar- 
rives at a total of 1/1. a week as the 


minimum wage for women in 1914 — _ 


12s. for board and lodgings, and 8s. for 
clothing and miscellaneous expenses. 

These estimates need qualification 
in view of the rise which since the be- 
ginning of the war there has been in 
the cost of living: 


F Inthe opening months of 1918 [writes Mr 
Rowntree], taking into account not merely 
the cost of food, but the whole cost of liv- 
ing, prices had risen above the pre-war level 
by 60 or 70 per cent. Although, when prices 
are fluctuating very rapidly, it would en- 
danger industry to regulate minimum wages 
in precise accordance with the cost of liv- 
ing, that is what must regulate them in the 
long run. No one can foretell the extent to 
which prices will drop at the close of the 
war; but it would be optimistic to assume 
that for some years to come they will be less 
than 20 per cent in excess of those which 
ruled in July, 1914. Thus, quite apart from 
the abnormal conditions of war-time, it will 
probably be necessary for a considerable 
period to fix minimum wages at leasi 25 per 
cent higher than they might have been fixed 
before the war. If my own estimates were 
adopted, this would mean, after the war, a 

wage of 44s. for men and of 25s. for women. 


Mr. Rowntree emphasizes his view 
that the standards he has adopted err 
on the side of stringency rather than of 
extravagance. The final figure arrived 
at will certainly cause consternation in 
many quarters, not least among those 
who habitually exceed the standards 
laid down in the volume under notice. 
There can be no doubt as to the ability 
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of industry, when properly organized, 
to pay the wages suggested. It will 
require time; but meanwhile Trade 
Boards should be set up to fix minima, 
and to revise the minima from time to 
time until they reach a satisfactory 
level for a minimum wage. Some in- 
dustries will do it more quickly than 
others, but if Britain is to keep its self- 
respect its adult workers must at least 
receive a wage sufficient to keep them 
in a state of physical efficiency and to 
allow a reasonable margin for contin- 
gencies and recreation. While the in- 
efficient trades with which industrial 
mismanagement and short-sightedness 
have saddled the country are making 
up leeway, all national, municipal, and 
quasi-public services might lead the 
way. 

There is another point to which at- 
tention must be directed. The pro- 
posed minimum wage for men is based 
upon the family with three simul- 
taneously dependent children. But this 
minimum would mean that ‘half the 
children in the families affected would 
for more than five years be inade- 
quately provided for.’ Under a system 
of private industry, it is mpracti- 
cable to differentiate wages in accord- 
ance with the number in the family. 
A substantial proportion of the na- 
tion’s children would pass through 
more than five critical years deprived 
in varying degrees of some of the neces- 
saries of life. Mr. Rowntree’s solution, 
which he admits is full of difficulties, is 
‘to fix minimum wages sufficient to se- 
cure physical efficiency for, say, three 
dependent children, and for the State 
to make a grant to the mother in such 
cases, and for such a time as there are 
more than three dependent children.’ 
The abatement for children allowed in 
the case of the Income Tax is an ad- 
mission of the principle of State aid to 
families with an income of over 1301. a 
year. Assuming that a contribution of 
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$s. per week were made for each de- 
pendent child in excess of three, Mr. 
Rowntree estimates that ‘the scheme 
would probably cost. in the neighbor- 
hood of 8,000,000/. per annum for 
Great Britain.’ 

Let it be said that a minimum wage 
of the amount suggested and such ad- 
ditional State aid as might be neces- 
sary is merely to guarantee those essen- 
tials of life of which the people should 
never have been deprived. Large 
though such a reform will loom in the 
minds of many, it would be but the be- 
ginning of greater advances both in the 
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development of industry and in the 
standard of life of the workers. A rea- 
sonable minimum is therefore not the 
end of reform, but the beginning. 
Once it is assured, Britain will have set 
its feet on the road to industrial democ- 
racy, but it will not have reached its 
goal. Those who have paid a tribute 
to the soldiers in the army, and to men 
and women in the fields and munition 
factories — and they are many — may 
put their sincerity to the test by press- 
ing for a recognition of the rights of the 
common people to the satisfaction of 
their elementary human needs. 


SERBIANS MARCHING HOME 


PRIME MINISTER PASITCH ON THE NEW ERA 


BY STANLEY NAYLOR. 


‘Tue Franco-Serbian forces march- 
ing on Nish!’ This gratifying news 
had just reached Mr. Pasitch, the vet- 
eran Serbian Minister, when he re- 
ceived me in London. 

Appropriately enough, the last time 
I had talked-with this seventy-seven- 
year-old statesman was in Nish, nearly 
three years ago, shortly before the 
Serbs evacuated that city. ‘Trample 
on our bodies our enemies may, but 
crush our spirits they never will,’ was 
the message ‘The Grand Old Man of 
Serbia’ then telegraphed to the world 
— a message summing up in two short 
sentences the unflinching courage and 
fortitude with which the whole Ser- 
bian nation faced the tragedy of their 
subsequent retreat. ‘What is your 


message, to-day?’ I now asked Mr 
Pasitch. 

‘Let our English friends know that, 
to-day, thanks to the loyal help of 
Britain and our other Allies, Serbia is 
marching home in that same spirit in 
which she retreated,’ he promptly re- 
plied. ‘She is fired by the same ideals, 
the same spiritual aims as have always 
been hers. Centuries’ of oppression 
have never crushed the dauntless Serb 
spirit. Nor will it ever be crushed. 
Even the long-drawn-out agony of our 
recent past, those hundred and one 
days when our cup of national sorrow | 
was full to overflowing, failed to make 
it quail. How different this from the 
spirit of the Bulgars! 

‘At the time of the Serbian retreat, 
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three years ago, things looked black 
against us, and it seemed almost as 
though the Central Powers might win. 
German overtures were then repeat- 
edly made to me through certain 
channels in Greece and Rumania 
whereby we Serbs could have sued for 
an armistice or a separate peace, had 
we wished, in much the same way as 
the Bulgarians have done to-day. 
With these innuendos we refused to 
hold truck, because to have deserted 
our Allies would have been to run coun- 
ter to our national spirit. 

‘Bulgaria, guided solely by avarice, 
took the other line. She threw in her 
lot with Germany and perceives too 
late her mistake. The Bulgarians are 
now suffering from what you English 
call “cold feet,” and the thought of 
ever regaining their support must yield 
cold comfort to the Kaiser. . . . Serbia 
has suffered more than any other 
enemy-ridden country in this war, and 
her feeling against Bulgaria is, nat- 
urally, intense, because Bulgaria has 
treated her so badly. The enmity 
shown to us by this most unneighborly 
of neighbors has been infinitely worse 
than that of our hereditary enemy, 
Austria. 

‘Serbia’s aim, however, is not to an- 
nihilate Bulgaria, but simply to hold 
her in check; to keep her within her 
right and proper boundaries, and by 
strengthening our frontiers, to prevent 
her encroaching on Serbian soil, as in 
the past. Early Byzantine records 
show that the Bulgars are Turcanian 
in origin, whereas the Serbs are pure 
Slavs. But even so, to harbor hatred 
for long is not Serbia’s way. We Serbs 
know too well the bitter injustice 
meted out to small nations living under 
an alien yoke. Our peoples have been 
scattered in so many different coun- 
tries and under so many foreign rules 
that now, when there is every hope 
of our being united under the Jugo- 


Slav scheme into one Serbian-speaking 
whole, you may be quite sure that we 
shall be burningly eager to see that jus- 
tice is done to others as well as to our- 
selves. Serbia wants justice for all the 
nations of the earth. President Wil- 
son’s war aimsare our war aims to-day. 

‘International justice and liberty 
are the sole guiding principles of the 
“Corfu Pact,” drawn up and signed 
in July, 1917, by myself and Dr. 
Trumbritch, President of the Jugo- 
Slav Committee which represents the 
7,000,000 Jugo-Slav peoples at present 
under Austrian rule. By this pact, the 
peoples of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croa- 
tia, Dalmatia, Istria, Carniola, etc., 
will be free to unite,in one national 
whole with their brothers in Serbia, if 
they wish. But do not think that any 
one of these nations will be pressed into 
an alliance with us unless they show a 
real desire for it. 

‘The realization of this Jugo-Slav 
ideal will mean the dawn of a new era 
for our harassed Serbian race. The sil- 
ver lining in the black cloud of our ter- 
rible national sufferings will then be 
discovered. One highly practical bene- 
fit from it will be that it will give us 
that much-needed seaboard on the 
Adriatic whence those raw materials, 
in which Serbia is so rich, can be 
shipped to all parts of the world. Thus 
Austria will no longer be able to seize 
all the plums of Balkan commerce as 
she has hitherto done. Let me say, too 
that those British business men who 
are in at the start of these commercial 
developments will stand to reap con- 
siderable profit. 

‘If you ask me to name the great 
force which has held the Serbian race 
together spiritually in the midst of the 
physical disruption of these last dark 
years, I would say it is faith — that 
faith which, even though it be as small 
as a grain of mustard seed, can still re- 
move mountains. 
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WOMEN NOVELISTS 


‘And now, having talked of the past 
and future,’ Mr. Pasitch concluded, 
‘let mesay something of the immediate 
present. That good may prevail, evil 
must be punished. “Kaiserism”— 
the devil let loose on the world — is a 
disease that must at all costs be 
crushed. For that reason the Allies are 
agreed that until Germany is brought 
to her senses the war must go on. To 
prevent “Kaiserism” taking root 
again, the world at large will need 
a vast international police system to 
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prevent the malicious from indulging 
in their malice. The only hope of es- 
tablishing this police system is, I firmly 
believe, to establish a League of Na- 
tions, as advocated by Lord Grey. But 
it must be a League of Free Nations, 
mind! The establishment of such a 
league will play a salutary part in the 
governance of the world, and through 
its medium every nation will have 
more individual liberty than before to 
work out her own salvation in the best 
possible way.’ 


WOMEN NOVELISTS* 


By rights, or, more modestly, ac- 


cording to a theory of ours, Mr. Brim- 
ley Johnson should have written a 
book amply calculated, according to 
the sex of the reader, to cause gratifica- 
tion or annoyance, but of no value 
from a critical point of view. Experi- 
ence seems to prove that to criticize 
the work of a sex as a sex is merely to 
state with almost invariable acrimony 
prejudices derived from the fact that 
you are either a man or a woman. By 
some lucky balance of qualities Mr. 
Brimley Johnson has delivered his 
opinion of women novelists without 
this fatal bias, so that, besides saying 
some very interesting things about lit- 
erature, he says also many that are 
even more interesting about the pecul- 
iar qualities of the literature that is 
written by women. 

Given this unusual absence of par- 
tisanship, the interest and also the 
complexity of the subject can scarcely 
be over-stated. Mr. Johnson, who has 


* The Women Novelists. By R. Brimley Johnson. 
Collins. 6s. net. 


read more novels by women than most 
of us have heard of, is very cautious — 
more apt to suggest than to define, and 
much disposed to qualify his conclu- 
sions. Thus, though his book is not a 
mere study of the women novelists, 
but an attempt to prove that they 
have followed a certain course of de- 
velopment, we should be puzzled to 
state what his theory amounts to. The 
question is one not merely of litera- 
ture, but toa large extent of social his- 
tory. What, for example, was the ori- 
gin of the extraordinary outburst in 
the eighteenth century of novel writ- 
ing by women? Why did it begin then, 
and not in the time of the Elizabethan 
renaissance? Was the motive which 
finally determined them to write a de- 
sire to correct the current view of their 
sex expressed in so many volumes and 
for so many ages by male writers? If 
so, their art is at once possessed of an 
element which should be absent from 
the work of all previous writers. It is 
clear enough, however, that the work 
of Miss Burney, the mother of English 
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fiction, was not inspired by any single 
wish to redress a grievance: the rich- 
ness of the human scene as Dr. Bur- 
ney’s daughter had the chance of ob- 
serving it provided a sufficient stimu- 
lus; but however strong the impulse to 
write had become, it had at the outset 
to meet opposition not only of circum- 
stance but of opinion. Her first manu- 
scripts were burned by her stepmother’s 
orders, and needlework was inflicted 
as a penance, much as, a few years 
later, Jane Austen would slip her writ- 
ing beneath a book if anyone came in, 
and Charlotte Bronté stopped in the 
middle of her work to pare the pota- 
toes. But the domestic problem, being 
overcome or compromised with, there 
remained the moral one. Miss Burney 
had shown that it was ‘possible for a 
woman to write novels and be respect- 
able,’ but the burden of proof still 
rested anew upon each authoress. 
Even so late as the mid-Victorian days 
George-Eliot was accused of ‘coarse- 
ness and immorality’ in her attempt 
‘to familiarize the minds of our young 
women in the middle and higher ranks 
with matters on which their fathers 
and brothers would never venture to 
speak in their presence.’ 

The effect of these repressions is still 
clearly to be traced in women’s work, 
and the effect is wholly to the bad. 
The problem of art is sufficiently diffi- 
cult in itself without having to respect 
the ignorance of young women’s minds 
or to consider whether the public will 
think that the standard of moral purity 
displayed in your work is such as they 
have a right to expect from your sex. 
The attempt to conciliate, or more 
naturally to outrage, public opinion is 
equally a waste of energy and a sin 
against art. It may have been not « nly 
with a view to obtaining impartial 
criticism that George Eliot and Miss 
Bronté adopted male pseudonyms, but 
in order to free their own consciousnes 
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as they wrote from the tyranny of 
what was expected from their sex. No 
more than men, however, could they 
free themselves from a more funda- 
mental tyranny — the tyranny of sex 
itself. The effort to free themselves, or 
rather to enjoy what appears, perhaps 
erroneously, to be the comparative 
freedom of the male sex from that 
tyranny, is another influence which 
has told disastrously upon the writ- 
ing of women. When Mr. Brimley 
Johnson says that ‘imitation has not 
been, fortunately, the besetting sin of 
women novelists,’ he has in mind no 
doubt the work of the exceptional 
women who imitated neither a sex nor 
any individual of either sex. But to 
take no more thought of their sex when 
they wrote than of the color of their 
eyes was one of their conspicuous dis- 
tinctions, and of itself a proof that they 
wrote at the bidding of a profound and 
imperious instinct. The women who 
wished to be taken for men in what 
they wrote were certainly common 
enough; and if they have given place 
to the women who wish to be taken for 
women the change is hardly for the het- 
ter, since any emphasis, either of pride 
or of shame, laid consciously upon the 
sex of a writer is not only irritat- 
ing but superfluous. As Mr. Brimley 
Johnson again and again remarks, a 
woman’s writing is always feminine; it 
cannot help being feminine; at its best 
it is most feminine: the only difficulty 
lies in defining what we mean by femi- 
nine. He shows his wisdom not only 
by advancing a great many sugges- 
tions, but also by accepting the fact, 
upsetting though it is, that women are 
apt to differ. Still, here are a few at- 
tempts: ‘Women are born preach- 
ers and always work for an ideal.’ 
‘Woman is the moral realist, and her 
realism is not inspired by any idle ideal 
of art, but of sympathy with life.’ For 
all her learning, ‘George Eliot’s out- 
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look: remains thoroughly emotional 
and feminine.” Women are humorous 
and satirical rather than imaginative. 
They havea greater sense of emotional 
purity than men, but a less alert sense 
of honor. 

No two people will accept without 
wishing to add to and qualify these at- 
tempts at a definition, and yet no one 
will admit that he can possibly mis- 
take a novel written by a man for a 
novel written by a woman. There is 
the obvious and enormous difference 
of experience in the first place; but the 
essential difference lies in the fact not 
that men describe battles and women 
the birth of children, but that each sex 
describes itself. The first words in 
which either a man or a woman is de- 
scribed are generally enough to deter- 
mine the sex of the writer; but though 
the absurdity of a woman’s hero or of 
a man’s heroine is universally recog- 
nized, the sexes show themselves ex- 

The London Times 


tremely quick at detecting each other’s 
faults. No one can deny the authen- 
ticity of a Becky Sharp or of a Mr. 
Woodhouse. No doubt the desire and 
the capacity to criticize the other sex 
had its share in deciding women to 
write novels, for indeed that particu- 
lar vein of comedy has been but 
slightly worked, and promises great 
richness. Then again, though men are 
the best judges of men and women of 
women, there is a side of each sex 
which is known only to the other, nor 
does this refer solely to the relation- 
ship of love. And finally (as regards 
this review at least) there rises for con- 
sideration the very difficult question 
of the difference between the man’s 
and the woman’s view of what consti- 
tutes the importance of any subject. 
From this spring not only marked dif- 
ferences of plot and incident, but in- 
finite differences in selection, method, 
and style. 
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THE MAKING-UP TRADE 


A VALUED subscriber has asked us 
for a carefully considered reply to a 
question put by him as to the pros- 
pects of the making-up trade in cotton 
and goods in which cotton is largely 
used. We feel thoroughly the respon- 
sibility which compliance with the re- 
quest of our subscriber imposes upon 
us. And yet we are aware that it is our 
duty to help him in what is, no doubt, 
a very serious difficulty. At the same 
time, we would remind all our readers 
that we are as incapable of foreseeing 
the future as they are, and, therefére, 


that we are not vain enough in the 
least to offer a prediction. We simply 
place at the service of the friend who 
puts the question, and of all other 
readers, what, upon a careful consider- 
ation of all circumstances, seems to be 
the best opinion that can be formed. 
To begin with, then, it has to be recol- 
lected that there has been during the 
war a withdrawal from productive to 
unproductive purposes of somewhat 
about seven millions of men in this 
country alone, and that in the prin- 
cipal belligerent countries there has 
been a corresponding withdrawal. Con- 
sequently, there is now a surplus of 
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manufactured goods infinitely smaller 
than is usual. And there cannot be a 
very large early increase. Further- 
more, owing to the submarine, and the 
need of employing shipping both for 
the conveyance and for the provision- 
ing of the various armies, there has 
been, while the conflict has been going 
on, a very great falling off both in im- 
ports and in exports, to such an extent 
that in many countries the govern- 
ments have had to ration, not merely 
food and drink, but other articles as 
well. For these and similar reasons, 
with which our readers are all well ac- 
quainted, there is at the present time 
a much smaller supply of cotton and 
other goods than, perhaps, has been 
the case for at the very least‘a genera- 
tion; and, consequently, a sudden de- 
mand would, if not run up prices 
further, at all events prevent any seri- 
ous fall. These statements apply to all 
the belligerent countries without ex- 
ception. Some have taken a smaller 
part than others in the actual war 
operations, while others have suffered 
from the blockade. Broadly, then, 
there can be no serious doubt that, if 
we take the world at large, there is at 
the present moment a smaller supply 
than has existed for a long time past. 
Over and above this we cannot see any 
probability that production will be 
largely increased in the immediate fu- 
ture. It is to be expected that a con- 
siderable time will elapse before peace 
can be concluded. And there will be a 
longer time before the armies can be 
brought back to their respective coun- 
tries, and, therefore, before there can 
be any material increase in the supply 
of goods. Even the Government will 
not be in a position to throw its accu- 
mulated supplies upon the markets; 
for unless the negotiations are carried 
through surprisingly quickly, and un- 
less the armies are brought home and 
disbanded much sooner than now 
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seems probable, it will be a consider- 
able time before there can be a large 
actual increase in the market supplies 
of goods. 

In addition to this, we would point 
out that the countries which have been 
specially injured by the war, such, for 
example, as France, Italy, Belgium, 
Serbia, Rumania, and Russia, together 
with Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, have all been 
obliged to call up as many men as were 
fit for service, and, therefore, to de- 
crease in an extraordinary way their 
production. If our readers will con- 
sider with themselves how Germany, 
to take an example, has exacted requi- 
sitions of every kind, and even large 
contributions in money in the form of 
loans, from the occupied provinces of 
France and from Belgium, they will 
see that the impoverishment of those 
territories must be very serious. Last- 
ly, there can hardly be a difference of 
opinion that when the war really ends 
the first thing to which France, Bel- 
gium, Serbia, and Rumania, will turn 
their attention will be to the recon- 
struction of everything that has been 
destroyed. In some way or other capi- 
tal will be found to enable those coun- 
tries to reconstruct, and the recon- 
struction will be accompanied by a 
large import of goods to replace those 
which have been used up. For all 
these reasons we of this Journal fail to 
see how there can be any very ma- 
terial fall in prices within, let us say, 
the next twelve months. That there 
will be some fall is-extremely probable, 
if only because everybody will be ex- 
pecting that the belligerent countries 
once more enjoying peace will throw 
themselves with all their energy into 
making good the losses they incurred 
throughout the war. But that the fall 
can be great within the next twelve 
months we, at all events, are unable to 
see. For it will take a considerable 
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time to negotiate peace; and, above 
all, it will take a long time to insure all 
necessary security against an early re- 
newal of the war, while the whole ener- 
gies of countries like France, Belgium, 
and Serbia will at first, at all events, be 
devoted to the reconstruction of towns 
and homes. Furthermore, there is a 
great decrease in the wealth of the vari- 
ous countries that have been engaged 
in the conflict. It seems incredible that 
the Germans would, after the reply 
they received from President Wilson 
to their first request for an armistice, 
repeat the request again, and formally 
add that they accept all his fourteen 
points unless, in fact, Germany is so 
denuded of almost everything the 
people require that Prince Max felt 
that a continuance of the war was out 
of the question. But if Germany is in 
that state of distress — and neither 
Austria-Hungary, nor Turkey, nor Bul- 
garia can be better off—and if we 
have to add all those countries to 
France, Italy, Belgium, and so on, is it 
possible that there is both capital and 
man power enough in outside coun- 
tries to bring about an early collapse 
in the making-up trade? 

There will, of course, be a fall in 
prices by and by. But, in the first 
place, there must meanwhile be a sup- 
ply furnished to those countries that 
have especially suffered like, let us say, 
Belgium and Germany. And, in the 
second place, there must be a return 
home of the men from the armies and a 
general demobilization. All that will 
take time. Furthermore, we of this 
Journal are persuaded that wages 
never again can fall to the old level. 
If we have learned anything from the 
war it is that in all human affairs, 
whether in peace or in war, man power 
is the one thing that is indispensable. 
All other nonsense talked is nonsense 
and nothing more. If we are to recover 
our old position in the world we must 
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make our workpeople as ready to make 
the country rich as they proved when 
they risked their lives in defense of the 
country. And, therefore, we fail to see 
how this country can maintain her old 
position if she does not make her work- 
ing classes really comfortable, really 
assured that they can live with com- 
fort in the country which they have 
saved. Consequently, we of this Jour- 
nal do not anticipate the great fall in 
prices which seems to be so generally 
looked for. And we may add that if 
the employing classes do not meet the 
employed in a friendly spirit, we have 
the gravest apprehensions respecting 
the condition of the country when the 
armies are demobilized and men begin 
to complain that they risked thei: lives 
and .threw away their health for a 
country which grudges them what 
every man ought to have. As we said 
at the. beginning, this is merely an 
opinion. And it may be an utterly 
wrong opinion. But we have, to begin 
with, multitudes of men returning who 
have suffered wounds, and in other 
ways, which will prevent them from 
being as vigorous as they were before 
the war. Furthermore, we have an ex- 
traordinary demand for immigrants on 
the part of the United States, and of 
the Dominions, where high wages will 
be offered, and where at the worst 
there is plenty of land for the man 
who cares to settle upon it. If it be 
asked : But where is the capital to come 
from which will keep up prices in a 
time of peace? we answer, Where are - 
the Dominions to get the capital that 
will enable them to build railways, to 
establish great irrigation works, and 
generally to attract young men from 
every part of Europe? What the Do- 
minions can do England also can do. 
And when the difficulty arises means 
will be found for keeping up wages. 
Immediately after Jena, Stein and Har- 
denburg discovered a way of resusci- 
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tating Prussia. When this war is over 
the Prussians have not lost all their 
old willingness to engage in revolution 
for the sake of the restitu‘ion of the 
Empire. Our readers may count with 
confidence, we venture to think, that 
Germany will set about making herself 
once more the best educated, the most 
progressive in industry. and the most 
dangerous in war of European coun- 
tries. We have to take the lesson to 
heart, and remember that, if war comes 
again, or any other serious difficulty, it 
is upon man power that we shall have 
to depend. 

The Statist 


THE EVEN KEEL 


A TIMELY reminder has been given 
to the citizens of this country by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
bought a War Bond in Trafalgar 
Square recently and sent out a mes- 
sage to the British people, stating 
that ‘the magnificent war news must 
not be allowed to react unfavorably 
upon the sale of National War Bonds. 
... Money was never more urgently 
necessary than to-day. Increased and 
steady purchases of War Bonds should 
be, and will be, I am confident, the 
order of the day. By such increased 
purchasing can the British public best 
show their appreciation of the efforts 
of our forces and those of our Allies in 
bringing victory at last within our 
grasp.’ Let us hope that Mr. Bonar 

.Law’s confidence will be justified. It 
. is easy for fire-eating warriors on the 
home front to asseverate that nothing 
but unconditional surrender will satisfy 
their ambitions; but they must remem- 
ber, at the same time, all that Ger- 
many’s last desperate efforts may en- 
tail upon the flower of our manhood at 
the front, and not forget to second the 
efforts of our fighters by the very mod- 
erate ‘sacrifices’ — such as subscrib- 
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ing to an ideally desirable security on 
highly favorable terms— that are 
asked from us at home. And it is not 
only in the matter of subscribing to 
War Bonds that we have to do our 
best to keep steady and on an even 
keel. It is only natural that the splen- 
did news from the front and the grow- 
ing evidence of Germany’s recognition 
of defeat should tempt human nature 
to feel that the battle is won, that. there 
is less need for persistent effort, and 
that the terms on which we are pre- 
pared to make peace may be modified 
in favor of the Allies. But are we justi- 
fied, when once the restoration, repa- 
ration, and security, that have always 
been our war aims, are fully achieved 
in the most generous sense of the 
words, in calling on better men than 
ourselves to face death and maiming in 
order to gratify our feelings of ven- 
geance? The letters and articles that 
are now being published in the daily 
press are in many cases of a kind that 
will be most helpful to the Prussian 
war lords in rallying the German 
people under their discredited stand- 
ard. If we succeed in doing this, those 
who fight for us will have to pay the 
penalty with their lives and their 
blood. 

So far we have shown very satisfac- 
tory calmness both in adversity and 
success. It is most necessary that we 
should keep our heads, and not behave 
as if we thought that the end of the war 
will end our difficulties, and that a 
time of ease and plenty will begin as 
soon as the fighting is over. Ease and 
plenty on a scale that we have not 
known before may, in due course, when 
all the war’s lessons of organization 
and production have been digested 
and applied by a nation of producers 
acting in harmonious codéperation, be 
our reward in the future. But the tran- 
sition period will necessarily be one of 
some difficulty, requiring all the self- 
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restraint, hard work, and goodwill that 
have been put into the war job, and 
perhaps a good deal more. At the 
financial end of the problem, the need 
for austerity in spending and persist- 
ence in saving will last for a long time. 
If our trade is to revive as quickly as 
we hope, we shall need plenty of capi- 
tal to turn its wheels, and plenty of 
goods to sell abroad; restricted con- 
sumption by those who hold the buy- 
ing power is the only way in which 
these obvious needs can be provided. 
Another matter that will have an im- 
portant effect on our financial elastic- 
ity in recovery will be the freedom of 
our banks to provide credit for indus- 
try and the condition of our stock 
markets. Is the present course of mar- 
kets conducive to financial steadiness? 
There is, in the old-fashioned sense of 
the word, little or no ‘bull account’ 
outstanding, but the speculation that 
has long been evident in the city is a 
cause of some concern in well-informed 
quarters. Buying to carry.over is abol- 
ished for the time being; but a good 
deal of gambling in industrial and 


other securities has somehow suc- 
ceeded in getting itself financed. There 
has been a very large increase in de- 
posits in the year ended on June 30, 
accompanied by a great advance in 
short loans, discounts, and advances. 
The first duty of our banks is now to 
help the finance of the war by induc- 
ing their customers to take up War 
Bonds by genuine investment; the 
second, to keep their decks clear for 
after-war demands for credit. Are they 
doing so, or are they helping an un- 
healthy and untimely outburst of spec- 
ulation by financing purchases of se- 
curities on borrowed money? It is not 
possible to answer this question from 
the figures, which are, in any case, 
some months out of date; but the ex- 
tent of the present speculation, and the 
difficulty of otherwise accounting for 
it, makes some people inclined to sus- 
pect that some at least of our banks 
are acting in a manner which is very 
natural and human, but not conducive 
to the easiest solution of our peace- 
time problems. 
The Economist 





LONDON AND THE SEA 


BY 8. O. 


When I see beautiful things 

Nowadays,— 

Young soldiers’ and women’s faces 

That lean together at plays 

In London evenings 

(And the touch of the orchestra strings 

Sets my heart free) ;— 

When I meet, 

Suddenly, like a star over idle spaces, 

Poignant blossom of love in the 
crowded street 

Or the country ways,— 


I remember again 

And awake. 

For the wing of a flitting pain 

Brushes my heart and is gone as I 
catch my breath. 

Was it regret for myself ?—Did I 
wish I were young again? 

Was it grief for the others’ sake?— 

Those boys that should never be 
older,— 

Faces of two in the Pit, seen there as 
I sat at the play, 

Side by side, one’s arm on the other’s 
shoulder, 

Shining clear in the half-light, visibly 


fey, 
Glad, predestined to Death? 


Maybe I did regret,— 

Maybe was for a moment jealous of 
these,— 

Felt their youth more blest than was 
yours or mine: 

Spring was for us as for these —- and 
for us returned — and yet, 

I remember the oily seas, 

The tedious drifts of the tides, 

The dead vocations, where nothing 
was fresh or fine, 

The pedant labor, where living per- 
haps was gained, 

But little of life besides, 
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The barren passion, when I was mad 
with beauty, 

And lived for so many years, like a 
madman, chained 

By self-distrust and Duty. 

But these — these crowding skiffs 

On the seas of Love to-day — 

Fleet after fleet, full sail for the 
toppling cliffs, 

For the flash of the thundering spray, 

Asking no treasure of Earth; 

Full speed, steam on, they press. 

And I know it, sure, 

That for every one of them Love 
shall have done no less — 

Nay, indeed, far more 

Than Love did once for me of so 
much less worth. 


For I remember, and awake: 

Remember as once I knew;— 

Know that the crags where the 
rollers break 

Shall be broken, and they steer 
laughing through, 

And the sea go with them too! 

For I remember the gate — 

The door of the kingdom of Death, 

That is also-the kingdom of Life — 

And that same sea its sea 

Where I drew privileged breath, 

Where my heart once was free, 

Where, for a merciful instant, Love 
unsealed my eyes to see. 

The Nation 


THE LURE OF LOVE 
(From the Chinese) 


BY YEH CHING-I (1150-1223? A.D.) 


See the track I have worn on the 
grass! May I not complain? 

Does your gate open once to my 
knocking, ten times that I call? 

The allurement of spring fills your 
garden and can’t be shut in: 

A branch of red almond comes plash- 
ing me over the wall. 

(Translated by A. P. Teck.) 


The Nation. 





